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This book was written 

with the deep hope and conviction 
that humanistic psychology 

can help 

the torn culture 

of our time 

as we have seen it help 

many 

of our own students and patients. 


Preface 


In 1962 Abraham Maslow called for the founding of an 
organization to represent what he saw as a “third force” in psy- 
chology—that is, a stream of psychological thought and an image 
of man that differed from those of both psychoanalysis and be- 
haviorism. This new school, called humanistic psychology, at- 
tracted members from many backgrounds and divergent 
disciplines. Yet all agreed that a new thrust was needed to combat 
and challenge the growing social and cultural crisis and the feel- 
ings of dehumanization and deindividualization of the twentieth 
century. 

In the decade since its inception, humanistic psychology 
has spread rapidly over the United States, its birthplace, and has 
begun to grow in other countries. However, the new school has 
received major criticism, even from within its own ranks, Human- 
istic psychology has been accused of being vague and unscientific 
in structure and goals. 

This book attempts to present a systematic formulation of 
the goals, methodology, and theoretical bases of the new approach 
to man. We begin by tracing the origins of humanistic psychology 
back to its philosophical “mother,” humanism, and by discussing 
the relationship of humanistic psychology to the contemporary 
philosophical orientation of existentialism. From this historical 
picture, we turn to the current theoretical structure of the new 
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school in an attempt to justify its status as a science, both statisti- 
cally and methodologically. Finally, we discuss the relevance of 
this new position and its goals in terms of the current cultural 
crisis. 

We wish to express our appreciation to Ernest Keen of 
Bucknell University for his helpful reviews of the manuscript. We 
would also like to thank Margaret Levers, R. Craig Bühler, and 
McLaughlin Smith, for permitting us to quote their poems and 
dialogue, and Jette Toft and Clarice Garfin, for their invaluable 
help in preparation of the manuscript. 


Charlotte Bühler 
Melanie Allen 
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Introduction 


Why the widespread interest 
in humanistic psychology? 


The name humanistic psychology was chosen by a group of 
psychologists who in 1962 joined under the leadership of 
Abraham Maslow to found a new association. The main purpose 
of this organization and of a journal bearing the same name, edited 
by Anthony Sutich since 1961, was to explore the behavioral 
characteristics and emotional dynamics of full and healthy human 
living. Bühler and Bugental formulated a statement of those char- 
acteristics common to exponents of this orientation. The Associa- 
tion of Humanistic Psychology, while admitting to a lack of com- 
plete unanimity in this regard, publishes these four elements: 


1. A centering of attention on the experiencing person, and thus 
a focus on experience as the primary phenomenon in the 
study of man. Both theoretical explanations and overt behav- 
ior are considered secondary to experience itself and to its 
meaning to the person. 

2. An emphasis on such distinctively human qualities as choice, 
creativity, valuation, and self-realization, as opposed to 
thinking about human beings in mechanistic and reduction- 
istic terms. 

3. An allegiance to meaningfulness in the selection of problems 
for study and of research procedures, and an opposition to a 
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primary emphasis on objectivity at the expense of signifi- 
cance. 


4. An ultimate concern with and valuing of the dignity and 
worth of man and an interest in the development of the 
potential inherent in every person. Central in this view is the 
Person as he discovers his own being and relates to other 
Persons and to social groups. 


The Brochure of the AHP 


The representatives of this “Third Force,” as Maslow 
called it (in comparison with behavioristic and psychoanalytic 
s about healthy human life 
other psychological schools. 
s to the study of the person 
based on their different un- 
eir viewpoint has also in- 
ess, industry, education, and 
of human life, humanistic 
hy—a view of what life is 


human condition, 


Recently a lady scoffed at an arti 
y Rece cle on cam 3 
All this is just adolescent rebellion.” a 


l n.” One sensed her hostilit 
toward the upheaval in our society. Her reaction to a group nian 
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out of this turmoil is not uncommon. She did not understand that 
underlying the more extreme, sensational actions she reads about, 
many people are searching within, hoping to discover a new basis 
for their beliefs and values and, in many instances, a reason for life 
itself. One must return to the period of the Reformation and the 
Renaissance for a parallel to this present crisis in Western civiliza- 
tion. 

This crisis is not sudden and abrupt. It has been develop- 
ing for a long time. It has been brewing in Europe since the begin- 
ning of this century. Many European youth felt then, as American 
students do now, that we live with great hypocrisy, under the 
aegis of a religious and moral code adhered to only superficially. 
Few people, they feel, reflect seriously upon the meaning of hu- 
man life and how one can live life fully. More and more, the 
conviction has grown that religious and moral traditions have been 
passed along with scant reexamination of basic principles. Criti- 
cism of their ineffectiveness in the arena of life has become consis- 
tent in contemporary dialogue. Refusal to give allegiance to au- 
thority, regardless of competence and the validity of the views and 
actions of that authority, is no longer taboo. European youth, 
reading Hesse almost a half-century ago, recognized the industrial 
dehumanization of life. Now American youth has taken up that 
cry which previously was a silent whisper in our nation—a cry 
which speaks of the need to rejuvenate those qualities in existence 
which are life-giving and life-sustaining. 

American youth asks for and fights for genuine, honest, 
human, and humane ways of living. Humanistic psychology sup- 
ports this plea in its philosophical, psychological, and ethical te- 
nets. It hopes to play a major role in helping to bring about those 
metamorphoses necessary to the survival of man. It also hopes that 
its inherent belief in the ability of individual man to create mean- 
ing out of absurdity will serve as a positive force in contemporary 
life. 


Science and culture 


One cannot understand any thesis concerning life without 
considering the context within which it evolved. Science did not 
exist before man; science was created by man. Just so, its develop- 
ments and metamorphoses reflect the changes of men, the manner 
in which they gradually come to perceive their world differently 
and to change their life-styles. 

The social and cultural contexts create in man the need to 
focus on certain factors of life. He studies the environment—and 
himself in the environment—to seize upon the essentials of his 
own existence. K. B. Madsen’s lucid statement (1970) about the 
metatheoretical position of the scientist and its influence on his 
choice of focus and hypothesis expresses our own feelings. 

Madsen’s work is valuable to us because it confronts the 
scientist (and the human being) with the fact that he does not 
work in hermetic isolation. Today a humanistically oriented scien- 
tist must, it would seem, spend time and energy on pursuits which 
acknowledge the necessity for reasonable action in this current 
culture crisis. We are reminded of the symbolic and unforgettable 
picture sketched by Bronowski (1965) in describing the “universal 
moment” wherein, as scientist, he discovered “on a fine November 
day” the skeletal ghost of Nagasaki. Bronowski remembers with 
irony: “We looked up and saw the power of which we had been 
proud loom over us like the ruins of Nagasaki,” and from a ship 
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in the nearby harbor someone could be heard singing /s You Is Or 
Is You Ain't My Baby? 

In this chapter we present a brief summary of the work of 
Madsen as it represents our own view of the philosophy of science 


and cultural history. We then turn to a consideration of the current 
American cultural complex. 


A. Philosophy of science and cultural history 


The attempt of humanistic psychology to prove itself as 
a valid scientific approach may also be seen from a philosophical 
point of view. Maslow (1966) and Giorgi (1970) are also of this 
opinion. Madsen (1970)* states that every scientific methodology 
proceeds from the concept of man and science in a certain time and 
culture. In his comparative study of psychological theories, he 
comes to the conclusion that humanistic psychology “represents 
a new and broader Philosophy of science, and that humanistic 
psychology shares in a ‘revolution’ in the Philosophy of science 
with other philosophical trends of European origin” (p. 1). Ac- 
cording to him, “this new emerging philosophy of science is the 
pment of the psychologist’s conception of 


Thus in empiricism, observation is considered the m ain 
source of knowl d i 


*A presentation at the Fi 
Psychology, Amst ae 


1971, 11 (1). 
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potheses were considered unscientific. This method was applied to 
European structural psychology and later to American behav- 
iorism. 

Madsen considers Freud the first psychologist to construct 
a psychological model, in his attempt to explain dreams. 

With the neobehaviorists Tolman (1932) and Hull (1943) 
and with the field-theorist Lewin (1936), this philosophy of 
science gained acceptance (Koch, 1959) from 1930 to 1960. In this 
period statements of facts and laws were included with hypotheti- 
cal explanations using hypothetical constructions or models. We 
find this same model-building in Karl Bühler’s Sprachtheorie 
(Speech Theory) (1965) and in his Krise der Psychologie (Crisis of 
Psychology) (1927) as well as in Charlotte Bühler’s developmental 
theory in Kindheit und Jugend (Childhood and Adolescence) (1928) 
and Der menschliche Lebenslauf als psychologisches Problem (The 
Course of Human Life as a Psychological Problem) (1933). Several 
other developmental theories were also model-building, notably 
those of Piaget, Werner, and Erikson. 

But in the period in which humanistic psychology has 
developed, “the main thesis in the theory of science is that scientific 
theories are part of the whole cultural context” (Madsen, 1970, p. 4). 
This is a “metatheory,” which lies behind every scientific theory. 

Madsen finds that a “philosophy of man” is the basis for 
a complete psychological theory and, specifically, for humanistic 
psychology. It influences research and theory construction, even 
if it is unverbalized. Yet Madsen suggests that the philosophy 
should be verbalized to bring into the open the actual presupposi- 
tions from which a scientific procedure starts. Madsen also refers 
to Kuhn (1962), who demonstrated that scientific theory and re- 
search have a prescientific frame of reference. Kuhn shows that the 
“normal” scientific act is that of following certain predetermined 
steps geared toward the discovery and elaboration of models or 
paradigms. Kuhn believes that “sharing in the study of paradigms” 
prepares one for membership in the scientific community. The 
choice of models, however, and the method of study were passed 
on as the scientific tradition—and science itself—became a model, 
against which few have dared to propose nonnormative proce- 
dures and materials for study. 

Madsen quotes recent European thinkers who stress the 
relationship of science to the whole philosophy of man and society 
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at a certain time and to the value system inherent in this philoso- 
phy. He mentions the Frankfurt school as well as some Swedish 
thinkers, especially Radnitzky (1968). We might note that this 
latter author has accomplished the mammoth task of collecting the 
works of all major thinkers in the philosophy of science and pro- 
posing innovative suggestions for integrating much of their 
thought. Madsen also refers to Joseph Royce’s investigations, 
which stress the psychological factors that determine all theoriz- 
ing. 

Madsen himself terms his conviction “integrative ratio- 
nalism,” a “philosophy of science, the essenc 


e of which is that 
scientific hypotheses and theories are products of thinking but inspired by 
the intuition formulated in 


Philosophy and other cultural factors, and 
tested by empirical methods” (p. 9). 


B. The current American cultural complex 
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term world war was in no way a misnomer, for the world has 
indeed been irretrievably changed by the wars and grim weapons 
of this century. This change is brought home to us powerfully in 
Oh, What a Lovely War!, a movie adapted from the play of the 
same title by the British playwright Joan Greenwood. It sarcasti- 
cally describes the euphoria and frivolity with which “responsi- 
ble” leaders and blind followers fell into World War I, as though 
it were a summer picnic at the seashore. In contrast to this attitude, 
once embraced in the name of patriotism and duty, we now find 
total worldwide rejection of war for war's sake or even for coun- 
try’s sake. Simultaneously, we see overt expressions of anger and 
revolt at being forced into this sort of destructive involvement 
with no respect for an individual’s philosophy. 

A number of factors contributed to this development. 
World War II, coming so soon after World War I, was perhaps the 
turning point in altering the American philosophy of determined 
optimism. For all those who had expected the twentieth century 
to end war, World War II represented civilization’s greatest disillu- 
sionment. The whole world was tormented by the cause of the war 
and its far-reaching ramifications, and Americans were in no way 
immune to the deep marks it left. Out of this “social anxiety” 
Karen Horney and Erich Fromm emerged to ask us “Can we trust 
society?” And certainly the terroristic cruelties in Russia after 
Stalin’s takeover, those in Hitler’s Germany, and those to come in 
Vietnam with the sacrifice of thousands of people and such mas- 
sacres as My Lai, left questions almost too horrible to be faced— 
basic questions about the nature of man and his impulses. 

Doubts concerning the moral progress of humanity, dread 
of the bomb, and fear of mankind’s possible self-destruction de- 
veloped. In On the Beach Nevil Shute described this constant terror 
realistically and dramatically, and, in Stanley Kramer’s film adap- 
tation the threat to individual existence is starkly revealed when 
the young wife prepares to take her own life and that of her baby, 
rather than face the slow death of radiation. She whispers to her 
husband “I loved you so much.” “I loved you so much,” in the past 
tense, as though to say: “I had so much. We all had so much. And 
it has all been taken away and will never happen again. ... Life 
—human life—will never happen again.” 

We were suddenly confronted with the true status of our 
government and with the fact that we were not forever safe in our 
stronghold but were exposed to long-camouflaged irritations and 
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injustices in our culture. The unwillingness of many blacks and 
whites to accept the traditional double standard of rich-poor 
forced many seriously to question their beliefs about democracy. 
On the issue of poverty, attacks were waged against political lead- 
ership as well as against many of the rich—against all who had 
permitted so much poverty to persist in this most affluent of world 
societies. It was felt that to preach Christian charity and at the 
same time to do so little for people living in starvation and misera- 
ble conditions were flagrantly hypocritical, Industrialism’s exploi- 
tation of human beings was held responsible. Masses of young 
people displayed their rebellion by withdrawing from work al- 
together. At first the passive resistance of youth was an attempt 
to demonstrate scorn of the Establishment. The ethic of Christian 
love was expressed in communal life among peers. Some took 
refuge in Eastern philosophies. But the difficulty of maintaining 
such material- less subcultures in the midst of our Great Society (in 
terms of number and wealth) makes these efforts appear to be a 
rather helpless, doomed cry of defiance in a large and impersonal 
culture. 

By putting the accent on the 
discussion of issues, we do not mean 
young people are the exclusive fight 
repeated stress on these issues, m oughtful Coverage by the 
media, and the developing logic, strong 
ness of what was becoming an active rather than a 
ment, many older people joined in the attack, But there is no doubt 
that the initial impetus and continued enthusiasm were tremen 
dously enhanced by the vigorous, uncompromisin activiti . 
more and more young people. 8 activities of 
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love in our present culture. Love is a necessary component in a 
complete life and a defense against the painful feelings of isola- 
tion, loneliness, and absurdity of twentieth-century living. It is 
ironic that when we need it so much, it seems as impossible for 
some to make “love” as to end war. And, because many have never 
achieved this emotion, it is difficult for them to separate love from 
sex; they hope that if they can educate themselves to natural and 
comfortable sexual relationships, love also will come to them. 
Nothing is more chronic in this culture than the continued conflict 
engendered by this problem, especially as it affects marital rela- 
tionships. 

The movie Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice (1969) is a successful 
attempt to illustrate the rather feverish emancipation process that 
spread over the United States in the decade of the sixties. Students 
and young marrieds of that era “discovered” a solution to the lack 
of satisfaction, emptiness, and shallowness of life characteristic of 
the postwar fifties. They were trying to rebuild an existence that 
had been fundamentally grounded in “safe prosperity” and its 
material by-products—an existence sapped of a strong and deep 
value system. The development of the Esalen movement, with its 
emphasis on free expression and touch, the dropping of defenses, 
and a striving for “awareness,” represented to many the possibility 
of enhancing a bland existence and, indeed, a promise of richer 
love potential. 

The distinctive factor in this move, however, is the grad- 
ual realization that the formal entry into a “sensitive period of 
life” for these young (and often subtly desperate) people has 
become just another frantic attempt; the extremism with which 
they pursue their deliberate goal of openness is as doomed and as 
unrewarding to their lives as was their previous obsession with 
large wardrobes and status symbols. In other words, they pursue 
freedom and awareness with a vengeance, and the pursuit of free- 
dom with a vengeance obviously lacks the very spontaneity and 
depth inherent and implicit in the concept of “freedom.” 

Near the end of Bob & Carol & Ted & Alice, when the two 
couples have seemingly attained the pinnacle of their “experiment 
with life” and are about to give way to their “feelings” in a four- 
way bed party, there is a sudden, shattering silence. They look 
sadly, shamefacedly, at one another and at us, as if to say “My 
God, what have we done? This time, like all the other times, we 
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hy? Where are we now?” Presented with a 
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(The attempt to build new and innovative educational systems 
will be elaborated upon in a later chapter of this book.) 

Other groups in our nation gained courage from the 
growth of the civil rights movement and the youth revolution and 
began to plead for justice in its own right. Women renewed the 
struggle for equal rights with men, and the Women’s Liberation 
Movement spread to Europe and to Russia. Minority groups 
fought in the courts and picketed on the streets to end oppression 
and gain recognition that would lead to revision of old laws and 
provision for a life free from stigma. Former prisoners, religious 
groups, and homosexuals joined the struggle. 

Szent-Györgyi believes that if youth feels any sense of 
power at all in this diminishing era, it must muster that power to 
fight “for a better world right now.” Charles Hampden-Turner’s 
illuminating document Radical Man (1970) elaborates upon this 
thesis. Hampden-Turner compares the solid core of the contempo- 
rary radical, who is firm in his ideals and his dedication and there- 
fore clear as to his identity and his purpose, with Maslow’s self- 
actualized individual (1961). 

At such a time, when old methods for dealing with life 
problems seem ineffective, when old values are questioned, when 
all people seek new ways of coping with human life as a whole, 
we understand humanistic psychology’s great appeal. No psy- 
chology as such can provide a philosophy for all men; but human- 
istic psychology is perhaps in a better position to help, since it 
focuses on the discovery of principles that have proved construc- 
tive in achieving and maintaining meaningful lives and since it 
allows room for each individual to grasp those principles and those 
potentialities most useful to him in the rebuilding of his own life. 

This seems to be what most of us have sought: if not a 
“whole new philosophy,” at least some general principles which 
will help us, given our own particular requirements for satisfaction 
and contentment, to experience personal meaning in our lives, 
despite the fact that the ultimate meaning of life itself may elude 
us. 


2 


The historical roots of 
humanistic psychology 


Although humanistic psychology is a science, it is clearly 
different from other psychological systems in that it emphasizes 
certain philosophical theories about man. This is one of the most 
significant and distinctive characteristics of this contemporary 
system of psychology. 

Various orientations in psychology, notably Wundtian 
“structural psychology,” Freud’s psychoanalytic school, and Wat- 
sonjan behaviorism, continue to take pride in their independence 
of philosophy. In contrast, humanistic psychology criticizes theo- 
ries of human life that stress those mechanical aspects of human 
functioning which take the physical sciences as models. Although 
repeated attempts have been made, particularly by German psy- 
chologists, to emphasize the factors of meaning and value in hu- 
man life (as opposed to viewing the mind as a mechanism), they 
previously had not led to fully developed systems of psychology 
or were not able to prove the scientific validity of their methods 
and concepts, although certain theoreticians like Dilthey and 
Spranger in Germany made concentrated efforts on treatment of 
this problem. 

In humanistic psychology, many psychologists from dif- 
ferent backgrounds came together to demonstrate human living 
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and behavior as a comprehensive system in which values, goals, 
and meaning play essential roles. They hoped to establish that the 


significance of these factors could be demonstrated with scientifi- 
cally valid methods and conc 
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a distinct break with the medieval scholastic system of thinking 
that Church philosophers had developed. 

An interesting early effect of the movement was the reten- 
tion of religion’s superstitious aspects (another return to antiquity 
perhaps). Astrology was especially favored by these freethinkers. 
Bertrand Russell (1945) states that “the first effect of emancipation 
from the Church was not to make men think rationally, but to 
open their minds to every sort of antique nonsense.” Because of 
this interest, many of the humanists were considered to lead 
“black lives,” and in fact the rise of humanism led to a simulta- 
neous rise of paganism. This may remind us of current, off-shoot 
“humanistic” movements, whose members use the excuse that 
they are gaining self-knowledge to justify eccentric, unconven- 
tional behavior. Russell stated that “the old moral rules ceased to 
be respected,” and in truth even in the humanistic Popes of Italy 
there was a marked period of experimentation with life. Perhaps 
for this reason the outstanding achievements of the period were 
not in philosophy, (although the movement opened the door to 
independent critical thinking), but in the arts. Why was this so? 
Why was there a spurt of artistic expression? Perhaps it issued out 
of this new respect for independent thought, which led to the 
concept that there could be different opinions and interpretations 
of the same subject. 

Although Petrarch was considered the “father of human- 
ism,” scholars of this period consider him only the “first figure.” 
For example, Cassirer, Kristeller, and Randall (1948) emphasize 
that the value set which we now call “humanistic” was incidental 
to the original movement, whose emphasis was on classical stud- 
ies. The name humanist was borrowed from the focus of studies, _ 
Studia Humanitas, or the humanities. To the humanists the classics 
represented the highest level of human achievement, and knowl- 
edge of the classics would lead to the development of highly 
desirable human beings. “The humanists tried and managed to 
express the concrete circumstances of their own life and personal 
thoughts and feelings in a language largely borrowed from classi- 
cal models” (Cassirer et al., 1948). Petrarch maintained that logical 
and natural philosophies were not important to man and his even- 
tual destiny; he emphasized man’s dignity and glorification. This 
early trend of the humanistic movement was to be renewed in the 
twentieth century. 
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Nicholas V (1447-1455) 


was the first humanist Pope, and 
he encouraged humanism over 


pious orthodoxy and the tradi- 
tional attitudes toward morals 


and religion. For instance, he al- 
lowed criticism of the sacrosanct Vulgate, the accepted translation 
of the Bible. 
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choice of whether or not he wishes to be saved. God may save 
man, but man decides if he wants to put his life in God’s hands. 
To Erasmus free will was therefore a vital part of the life of man. 
This idea had great influence on many of the philosophers to 
follow, such as Leibnitz and Kant. 


B. Existentialism 


Another contemporary approach to mankind is that of the 
existentialists, who represent several widespread revolts against 
traditional philosophy. Many of the precepts of existentialism can 
be found in the beliefs of humanistically oriented scientists, and 
this movement has had great impact on the twentieth century. 

In the introduction to his anthology on existentialism, 
Kaufmann (1956) stresses that it is “not a school of thought nor 
reducible to any set of tenets. . . . It is (rather) a refusal to belong 
to any school of thought, the repudiation of the adequacy of any 
body of beliefs whatever, and especially of systems, and a marked 
dissatisfaction with traditional philosophy as superficial, aca- 
demic, and remote from life” (italics ours). 

The emphasis on individuality issued directly from the 
influence of the earlier Romantic movement, but the existential 
movement is free from the rather adolescent, self-pitying, antiso- 
cial attitude of the classic romanticists. Kaufmann, in fact, views 
the romantic movement as escapist. Perhaps it is analogous to the 
present-day hippie culture in this regard. But, whereas the roman- 
ticists gained their escape through “deliverance from the cross of 
Here and Now” (Kaufmann, 1956), young people today seek de- 
liverance from confrontation with the future. Both, in a sense, 
refuse to accept the full scope and spectrum of actual existence. 

Kierkegaard, whose major writings appeared in the 1840s, 
is usually considered the founder of existentialism as we know it 
today. Horner and Bühler (1969), surveying his contributions, 
wrote: 


Kierkegaard saw the coming alienation of man from himself 
. and pointed out that “the meaning for the person of the 
objective fact... depends on how he relates to it; there is now 
existential truth which can omit the relationship. - - - When we 
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which he interpreted as the study of being and the essence of being 
itself. His analysis of man’s existence included the basic inquiry 
“Why is there any Being at all and not rather nothing?” (1929). 

Kaufmann (1956) points out that the interesting trend in 
Heidegger’s study is his gradual change of focus. Although origi- 
nally he tried to comprehend being directly, later he attempted to 
study this condition through scholarly consideration of texts. Hei- 
degger’s followers believed his major contribution to be a demon- 
stration of “the temporality of man’s existence, that he strikes new 
paths by raising the question of Being itself.” He disagrees with 
Descartes’ dualistic conception of the human organism. 

It is interesting that neither Heidegger nor Jaspers cared to 
be called an “existentialist,” as Sartre was. Heidegger (1947) wrote 
an interesting response to Sartre’s lecture of 1946, “Existentialism 
Is a Humanism,” saying that Sartre’s paradigm, “existence before 
essence,” was still a “metaphysical sentence” and did not cohere 
with his own philosophy, which focused on “Being” itself. By 
this, Heidegger emphasizes his own loyalty to the search for that 
essence of being which is beyond the being of any one man, and 
so he departs from Sartre’s philosophy. Heidegger's desire to touch 
that being “of which we are all a part” is perhaps more Eastern in 


orientation than Western. 
Jaspers (1938) also emphasized the limitations of science 


and named his approach to being Existenzphilosophie. He stated his 
argument against systems of philosophy which he believed were 
restrictive: “Philosophy can never wish to be less than primordial, 
eternal philosophy itself.” He fought dualism and harshly at- 
tacked Christianity. His criticism of the sciences is aimed directly 
at psychology. He says: “Who before me among philosophers has 
been a psychologist?” Kaufmann feels that Jaspers’ antidoctrinaire 
attitude led him from philosophy to philosophizing, and Jaspers 
probably would have agreed, for he wrote: “In a sense, I say 


nothing.” 
Sartre, who popularized existentialism, brought thinking 


back to Kierkegaard by returning to the human condition and the 
absurdity of human life, as well as to the tragic fact that we are 
required to form commitments and make decisions without proper 
knowledge of their consequences for us and for others. In contrast 
to earlier thinkers, Sartre considers his writings psychological. He 
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feels (“Return to Tipasa,” 1955) that it is possible for every man 
who gives himself fully to the sun, the earth, the elements, to 
become like one of the simple Algerians, primitively and sensually 
relating to life as it occurs. An example of this optimistic species 
of existentialism is noted in the following speech: 


I leave Sisyphus at the foot of the mountain! One always 
finds one’s burden again. But Sisyphus teaches the higher 
fidelity that negates the gods and raises rocks. He too concluded 
that all is well. This universe henceforth without a master seems 
to him neither sterile nor futile. Each atom of that stone, each 
mineral flake of that night-filled mountain, in itself forms a 
world. The struggle itself toward the heights is enough to fill a 
man’s heart. One must imagine Sisyphus happy. 


This kind of positive thrust, despite Camus’ taking what 
intellectual leap, provides a natural con- 
hical backdrop against which humanistic 
psychologists would test other main forces in psychology, psycho- 
analysis, and behaviorism. Camus’ later works remind us of the 
early writings of Viktor Frankl, who, discussing his concentration 
camp experiences (1959), also came to the ultimate conclusion that 
man can live positively, opt for positive or constructive choices, 
and discover the meaning of his own life, even in the face of death 
and amid the horrors of an existence with no semblance of “jus- 


many call an unjustified 
nection with the philosop 
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C. The dual impact of humanism 


What is the significance of humanistic psychology’s de- 
velopment away from the mainstream of other major schools? We 
have indicated that the new school adopted two philosophical 
approaches to man: humanism and existentialism. The humanistic 
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In August 1970 the First International Congress of Hu- 
manistic Psychology convened at the New University of Amster- 
dam. Representatives from many countries met to “pool” their 
ideas and their work, hoping thereby to provide the groundwork 
for further organization and discourse. A central purpose of this 
conference was to consolidate the theoretical constructs which had 
been formulated during the short life of humanistic psychology. 
Charlotte Bühler, as President of the Congress, attempted to work 
these concepts into a systematic, coherent whole. It was believed 
then and is still held that these theoretical formulations are as 
basic to the continuation and fruition of this new school as are the 
more publicized experiential factors. This chapter presents much 
of the material offered by Bühler in Amsterdam and includes 
further elaborations by both authors of this book on the theoreti- 
cal problems involved in studying the human organism as a whole. 
We believe that the main task confronting humanistic psycholo- 
gists today is to present a logical thesis which justifies a humanistic 


science of man. 


Chapter 3 is an extension of the following article: Bühler, C., “Basic 


theoretical concepts of humanistic psychology,” American Psychologist, 1971, 26, 
378-386. Copyright 1971 by the American Psychological Association and repro- 
duced by permission. 
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A. The whole person as model 
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calls research by way of “participating experience,” which natu- 
rally becomes a “subjective” procedure. However, he believes that 
personal participation does not necessarily make our understand- 
ing subjective. “Comprehension,” on the basis of personal partici- 
pation, he says, “is neither an arbitrary act nor a passive experi- 
ence, but a responsible act claiming universal validity.” 

Floyd Matson, considering this same question, discusses 
“understanding of personal experience in its complementary 
wholeness” (1964). He also quotes the psychiatrist Viktor von 
Weizsäcker, who combines “understanding” of the person with 
objective treatments and techniques. In Weizsäcker’s system of 
“medical anthropology,” all objective diagnoses and specifications 
are rendered secondary to the task of comprehending the patient 
as a whole person, a unique and irreducible subject. On the basis 
of this “inclusive” understanding, Weizsäcker believes, the com- 
plementary tasks of objective treatment and technique may pro- 
ceed without hazarding a fragmentation of the person which will 
destroy his identity. 

Weizsäcker implies that it is possible to handle the main 
problem in successfully studying a person—that is, to combine 
findings in terms of objective data with what Polanyi calls “per- 
sonal knowledge” rather than “subjective understanding.” 

In his Psychology of Science (1966) Maslow wrote: “The 
basic coin in the realm of knowing is direct, intimate, experiential 
knowing” (p. 46) and “There is no substitute for experience, none 
at all” (p. 45). “I must approach a person as an individual, unique 
and peculiar, as the sole member of his class” (p. 10). 

This approach raises serious problems regarding predict- 
ability, one of the most important criteria of scientific reliability. 
It is a tricky problem, because in certain respects prediction of 
human action is possible, although it also may fail completely. 

Even a behavior therapist such as Aubrey J. Yates, in his 
recent book Behavior Therapy (1970), calls it a “self-deception” to 
assume that the behavior-therapy approach has been, or can be, 
validated in terms of predictability. He declares: “(a) There are 
presently no standard techniques of behavior therapy available, 
nor are there likely to be in the foreseeable future. (b) Each abnor- 
mality of behavior represents a new problem so that each patient 
must be considered a subject of experimental investigation in his 
own right” (p. 380). This makes Aubrey sound like a humanist! 
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Another behaviorist, Mischel (1968) 
review of the problems implicit in person 
inability to evaluate with validity and reliability is skillfully dis- 
cussed by this author. He concludes that personality variables in 
human states are highly complex, transient, and situation- 
specific. They defy the scientist’s zeal to explain and predict, for 
it is often impossible to select the relevant variables. Even with 


accurate focus, uncontrolled variation and experimenter effect 
may influence the measurement. 
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modern terms)—and that quantitative studies of them are impos- 
sible and irrelevant. Karl Bühler had the courage to attack Wundt 
in an article which evoked Wundt’s ire but which was admired by 
many. He demonstrated further that thought processes and per- 
ception function in a way not easily quantified and explained only 
superficially as mere reactions to external stimuli. 

Investigating the concept of original Gestaltqualität— 
translated roughly as “the quality conferred by a pattern” —Bithler 
made an experimental study of the perception of rectangles (1913). 
In hundreds of systematic experiments with rectangles of different 
sizes, he proved that all his subjects could instantly recognize a 
rectangle no matter the shape and without reducing or breaking 
down their perception, as in the Wundt experiments. 

Meanwhile, Kurt Koffka, Max Wertheimer, and espe- 
cially Wolfgang Kohler concentrated on the problem of Gestalt 
perception, a process differing from reactions to single stimuli. 
They were interested in the dynamics, those forces producing Ge- 
stalt perception. Wertheimer studied the perception of moving 
objects, while Köhler developed a theory of the physical brain 


processes underlying Gestalt perception. 

Kurt Lewin, the youngest of the Gestaltists and Köhler’s 
student, turned from theories concerning physical processes to 
studies of mental and emotional dynamics involved in response to 
awards, punishments, and aspirations. He coined the term aspira- 
tion level. He describes a child looking through a shop window at 
some candy; the child is greatly attracted but also inhibited in his 
impulse to get what he desires. And herein lies the great limitation 
of Lewinian psychology: his descriptions of behavior do not ex- 
plain the forces which motivate them, because he neither accepts 
nor replaces the Freudian theory of motivation. He describes his 
psychology as topological, which indicates that it is more descrip- 
tive than analytic. 

A trend in the direction of humanistic psychological 
thinking was started by the neurologist Kurt Goldstein (1939), 
who developed and demonstrated a completely new dynamic 
principle: the healthy individual's increasing need for self-actuali- 
zation, which he believed to be a basic motive as well as goal of 
life. Maslow (1954) agreed, rejecting the Freudian motivational 


principles to which he had adhered previously. 
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“In actual practice . . . the two orientations—toward uniqueness or 
generality—are more a matter of degree than of mutual exclusion, 
with the result that in the literature surveyed, purely idiographic 
research is extremely rare” (p. 76). 

There is also a statistical and methodological rationale for 
the N=1 case study. Shontz hypothesizes that common miscon- 
ceptions regarding limitations of the representative case study and 
the single-case study have often issued out of naiveté concerning 
methodological procedures. Here Shontz emphasizes the necessity 
for familiarizing ourselves with that design-model appropriate to 
the questions we desire to answer as scientists. 

In the representative case study, for instance, Shontz indi- 
cates that many of the conventions operative in traditional re- 
search will be modified. Standard randomization procedures, for 
example, cannot be utilized in the choice of subjects, for individu- 


als are well known previous to the study. How, then, do advocates 
of single-case designs handle the problem of possible experi- 
menter bias if their subjects are well known? Both Shontz and 
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all pertinent levels of the independent variable in focus and (2) the 
opportunity to treat the experimenter variable as part of the inves- 
tigation, systematically varying different experimenters and dif- 
ferent experiment behaviors with the same subject. This sort of 
procedure is based on the assumption of intrasubject variability 
(Chassan, 1960), a foil to the hard-core researcher and an emphasis 
of the humanistica nted scientist. Frequent observations of 
the same individual under varieties of situations provide more 
accurate results than do end-point observations over a relatively 
large number of patients (Shontz, 1965). As for possible bias, 
Shontz advises that, as with P research utmost care must be 
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a holistic entity); (2) when complete population generality exists 
(intersubject variability is so low that it does not matter which 
subject we select for our measurement); (3) in the case of an 
intensive study of an “ideal” or “typical” or “representative” case; 
(4) when the findings of the study end in disproving an asserted 
or assumed universal relationship (herein, Dukes indicates that 
our single study has proved to bea critical study of a hypothesis); 
(5) when chances to observe a particular kind of case are limited 
(this would justify the focusing of research resources on an indi- 
vidual and would overcompensate for customary practical consid- 


erations). 
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play. Earlier, K. Bühler (1918) had viewed similar acts as indicative 
of a pleasure function. C. Bühler (1954) commented that such 
outward-striving behaviors defy the simple drive-reduction ex- 
planations and that “there is a pleasure in the stimulating process, 
not only in its reduction.” She insisted on a dual-factor theory 
which would consider these expansive tendencies and indicated 


that such acts might later fit into a context of “adaptation, positive 
anticipation, and vigilance.” Certainly the data we now possess 
al or partial sensory depriva- 


from studies dealing with either tot 
tion (Zubek, 1969) are related to this consideration. C. Bühler 
stated (1954) that the organism has “a desire to operate within and 
master an environment which, if successfully coped with, can at 
a given moment be a ‘positive reality as well as negatively inhibit- 
ing’ as Freud would have it.” Beyond the artificial constructs of 
sensory-deprivation experiments, activities such as exploration, 
curiosity, and creativity support the notion of a positive reality 
principle and continue to defy drive-reduction theorists. 
Allport (1960) and von Bertalanffy (1968) allude to 
“growth motives” in the human organism, equating such motives 
with the tendency to higher degrees of organization. We would 
prefer to speak of a tendency to conditions of more complex order. 
Many areas of psychological research attest to findings which 
would support the credence of such concepts. Numerous studies 
in stress reactions and coping strategies demonstrate that the hu- 
man organism gears himself for the reduction of tension not only 
at the present moment, but in anticipation of events to come (Fenz 
& Epstein, 1969; Goldstein & Adams, 1967, 1969). C. Bühler (1954) 
discusses the in onscious anticipation of reality as a 


place where he c 


fant’s subc 
an do something. 

If one insists on fidelity to a learning-theory framework, 
one could interpret such gradually developed sets of behaviors as 
learning to adapt. But we suggest that these complicated patterns 
of behavior are supportive of our own humanistic orientation. 

In consolidating criteria for an open system, Allport for- 
mulates four principles which he deems essential to this species of 
system: 


_ There must be both an intake and an output of matter and 


energy. 
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man life. But life-cycle stud- 
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One of the basic questions in this 
are using biographies or case histories, is t 
which they are presented and the technique applied in the orga- 
nization of the data. As humanistic psychologists, we are faced 
with the same problem we mentioned with respect to understand- 
ing the person as a whole: that of devising a method to report 
objective data of the life history together with an account of the 
Person’s inner attitudes and responses to events in his own life. C. 
Bühler attempted this in her first sketch of biographical studies 
(1933), in which presentation of the sequence of events was given 
concurrently with the sequences of the person’s inner experiences 


and production. She related the whole to what she regarded as an 
odetermining the order of events, 


underlying biological scheme, € e 
experiences, and products. She does in no way, however, mean to 
reduce psychological development to a strictly biologistic or me- 
chanical level. In particular, she stresses interaction with the envi- 

of the individual self, which later 


ronment and the importance n 
came to be emphasized in open-systems theory. 
In the meantime other approaches were made, one from 


the viewpoint of psychoanalysis, in its older and classical, as well 
aah P E E, ego-psychological, versions. Erik Erikson (1959) is 
an outstanding representative of this method. Erikson studied in- 
dividual lives in order to find central concerns, whereas Freud and 
his earlier followers were chiefly interested in the history of a 


tg emotional illness. 
person Aa far as other biographical studies are oncede 


i jentation concern personality factors (in which 
ay ey a been interested since 1938), sociological and 
environmental conditionings = oie individual (which Havighurst 
had investigated on a large scale since the middle 1940s), and 

tatistical-behavior istic investigations (which Pressey and Kuhlen 
st lie mostly to groups). A recent book of H. Thomae (1968) 

first app avior statistics in addition to interview material. 
studies related either not at all or very little to that 
question ich is of central importance to the humanistic psy- 
. whether we can. or cannot assume that human life is 


approach, whether we 
he point of view from 
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lived by man—if not by all—with a definite purpose directed 
toward a personal endgoal. 


The main controversy in this matter, we believe, centers 

around another question: can we conceive of a person’s life as 
or is such a unity fictitious, hypothetical, 

mistic interpretation? Or is it, as some say, 
controversial point is to what degree, if at 


in American Politics, 
iew of 


Rokeach’s The : 
and the Closed Mind (Rokeach, 1960), the q S The Open 


°&matism of the old 


xtreme Right appear the same. 
nality, and “ l 


condition, oth 
appreciate its basic humanity, 
Hampden-Turner incl 
cals, especially middle-class el 
many findings about student 


udes a discussi 

ON of stud i- 
ements of the N oe 
Activists in 
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leges. In the Rhode Island School of Design, highly creative stu- 
dents were in favor of a sane nuclear policy; in four colleges 43 
percent of protesters against Vietnam were in the top range of 
academic excellence; in Chicago student activists were highly in- 
fluenced by existentialism and humanism. No evidence was found 
in the investigation that “the ‘worst elements’ are most active and 
duping well-meaning moderates” (1970, P- 362). 

To the question “Why now this unrest?” Hampden- 
Turner replies that these students are vehemently protesting “the 
threatened end of their development as people,” since persons in 
high places within the university are seen as hand in glove with 


corporate and political interests. 

In this very thorough piece of research, Hampden-Turner 
provides a sound argument for the humanistic model of man. He 
patterns his personality model from the writings of humanistic 
psychologists, primarily Maslow. Hampden-Turner unites Mas- 
low’s qualities of self-actualizing persons with Kohlberg’s (1969) 
six stages of moral development. Kohlberg’s six stages are as fol- 


lows: 


Stages of Development” 


Stage 1. Obedience and punishment orientation, egocentric 
deference to superior power Or prestige, or a trouble- 
avoiding set. Objective responsibility. 
Instrumental Relativists (IR). Naively egoistic orienta- 
tion: Right Action is that instrumentally satisfying the 
self’s needs and occasionally others’. Awareness of rel- 
ativism of value to each actor’s needs and perspective. 
Naive egalitarianism and orientation to exchange and 


reciprocity- 
Personal Concordance (PC). Good-boy orientation. 


Stage 3 Orientation to approval and to pleasing and helping 
others. Conformity to stereotypical images of majority 
or natural role behavior and judgment by intentions 
Law and Order (LO). Authority and social-order mains 
taining orientation. Orientation to “doing duty” and to 
showing respect for authority and maintaining the 


Stage 2. 


Stage 4- 


*From L. Kohlberg, “Stage and Sequence: The Cognitive Develo) t 
Approach to Socialization. K Acea (Ed.), Handbook of Socialization ee 
Research, PP- 120-121. New York: and-McNally, 1969. Reprinted by permission 
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Stage 5. Social Contract 


Stage 6. Individual Principles ( 


given social order for its own sak 
expectations of others. 


(SC). Contractual legalistic orientation. 
Recognition of an arbitrary element or starting point in 
tules or expectations for the sake of agreement. Duty 
defined in terms of contract, general avoidance of viola- 


tions of the will or tights of others, and majority will 
and welfare. 


e. Regard for earned 


entation. Orientation 


The self-actualized individual, according to Hampden- 
Turner, is the Person who is capable of i 


a. 


- Who would risk sus 


communicate and to a Henn 
likelihood of conflict and Opposing le he saw despite the 


(Stage 4), role-expe al contracts (Stage 5), laws 


convenience (Stage 2) and punishment re gist Personal in- 


an 
a tent aw (Stage 4) and a role- 
nd conscience wnt ually ee 
ipl rough a dialecti 
igher synergy of justice and ane 


opposites between law a 
between the two achiev 
versalized principles 
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oral choice and action would increase 


i. Whose experience of m 
f the principles of conscience.” 


his complex integration O! 


Kohlberg’s study leads Hampden-Turner to some impor- 
tant conclusions regarding rebels. Rebellion can occur at either of 
two stages, the highly moral or the premoral. This makes it diffi- 
cult to distinguish in any revolutionary movement those who act 
with responsibility and insight from those who are simply de- 
structive. 

Youth is not a necessary factor i 
Personality variables are more importan 


establishing new ways of being. 
Some people cannot rebel. Kohlberg reports a drastic ex- 


periment, devised by Stanley Milgram (1961) at Yale University, 


to demonstrate the inability of many people to break away from 
this experiment subjects were ordered 


authoritarian structure. In 

to administer electric shock to other subjects (who were in fact 
stooges). Obeying the commands of the experimenters in author- 
ity, they raised the voltage even beyond the blatantly marked 
danger point on the equipment. Very few of the subjects refused 
the directions of the experimenters, even though they thought 
they were inflicting pain on others. Many Persons have made a 
connection between these results and conditions of mass genocide, 


such as in the Nazi period. 
ers Hampden-Turner’s radical man would have been able to 


risk defying authority for his belief in the principle of human life. 
His humanistic commitment would have required him to act out 
of conscience, refusing tO comply with orders antagonistic to his 
value system. Today's constructive radical can pit himself against 
the Establishment to work for that reform which his conscience 


CES ied segment of our society that might be said to 
exemplify the Hampden-Turner model is the new breed of volun- 
teer in all branches of life. The United States has produced much 
volunteer activity, poth financial ama personal. Joyce E. Pereira 
(1947) and Eduard Lindeman (1921) describe the history of this 

Great Britain, too, has a tradition of volunteers. Ger- 


movemen! 


n constructive rebellion. 
t than age variables in 


+ from Charles Hampden-Turner, The Radical Man, pp. 121-122. Copy- 
right 1970 by Schenkman Publishing Company, Cambridge, Mass. Repeated by 
permission: 
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In a movement complementary to that of the activists who 
take reforms into their own hands 


man and Ronald Lippitt, 
lightening volume called The 


ir feelings are 
nowledge Of the mutual effort re- 
n a time of crisis, A Positive aspect 
group movement has been j demonstration of 

this reconstruction in microcosm, 
At such a time, whe 


alues a 
when all people seek New ways to co with ee fire 
whole, we understand the widespread appeal of ife as a 
oriented model of man 


philosophy for all men, but hu: isti Psychol fe 
a better position to help the indivi 8 
focuses specifically on the di of pring i 
proved constructive in building and Maintai i A have 
and because it allows room for each individ pa ul lives 
principles and those individual Potentialitiog most u ta those 
in the rebuilding of his own life. Seful to him 
This is what most of us have been : 
š ” seeking; 
“whole new philosophy,” then at least some Bener ane a 
Ciples 


Scover: 
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s for satisfaction, will 


which, given our own particular requirement 
despite the 


help us to experience personal meaning in our lives, 
fact that the meaning of life itself may elude us. 


B. The perspective of the Aumanistic 
psychologist 


As mentioned in the previous chapter, although the pri- 
mary concern of the humanistic psychologist has been to present 
ositive, active, and purposive, a 


a theoretical model of man as P 
second concern is his own involvement with the life experience 


itself, He does not stand apart aloof, introspective, and hypothe- 


sizing. He emphasizes full participation in life and includes him- 
self as a participant. He enters scientific endeavors and therapeutic 
The following section discusses the hu- 


relationships as a person. 2 h 
ational and creative as- 


ist’s awareness of inten 


manistic psycholog 
pects of the human being. 


Human existence and intentionality 


The problem of understanding the person as an entirety 
in the whole course of his life has brought humanistic psychology 
istentialism—or, more precisely, ex- 


i i ip with ex 
into close relationship W! r | 
istential considerations form the underlying philosophical basis of 


humanistic psychology- The experience of human existence is an 
essential basis fOr humanistic concept formation. Rollo May 
(1958) has shown the relevance of existentialism to humanistic 

las to humanistic psychotherapy. The essential 


as wel ER 
le humanistic psychotherapist is to help the person ex- 


Ä l 
A +. existence aS real. 
erience his ex!" ; kaa 
p Experiencing the reality of one’s existence can occur in 


various ways The peak experience described by Maslow actually 

ene the peak of awareness. Flashes of insight and of under- 

ading may offer the elating experience of seizing upon true 
lity- 

reality To us the strongest path appears to be the reality experi- 

ality, this core of a person’s self and of his moti- 


ence of intention 
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vation. We refer to Rollo May’s (1969) lucid discussion of the 
complexity of the concept of intentionality. This concept, first 
introduced into psychology by Franz Brentano, combines a cogni- 
five with a conative aspect. Intentionality implies both a person’s 
focusing on a subject which means something to him and his 
directing himself toward that subject. May quotes Husserl’s state- 
ment “Meaning is an intention of the mind,” including both the 
meaning and the act, the moving toward something. “Meaning,” 
concludes May, “has within it a commitment,” 
knowing, and conation, or willi 


degree that he is 
The patient cannot permit 
e is ready to take a stand 


ality. Memory is like perception in thi ction of intention- 
remember something until he 
it. “Recovery of childhood me: 
not the cause but the result 

May conceives of intentionalit 
scious and unconscious intentions. It refers toas 
involves, to a greater or lesser degree, the totalit 
orientation to the world at that time. 

The self as the central core 
generally accepted concept of hum, 
from the psychoanalytic concept o 
being built up and representing 
person's mind. This innermost se] 


5 Some stand toward 
Franz Alexan 


of analysis” (May, 


mories,’ 


of the Person is, we believe, a 
ns Psychologists. It differs 
À Ss as object—that is, as 
Ne St in the Teflecting 

System,” is the Origin 
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= the individual’s goal setting. The more modern view is the 
umanistic one, wherein the self is seen as subject. 


Motivation, goal setting, and creativity 


f the humanistic psychologist’s 


One of the main points © 
the healthy person’s endgoal in 


new orientation is his concept of 
life. Kurt Goldstein (1939) and C. Biihler (1933) criticized the 
psychoanalytic concept of homeostasis as endgoal. Goldstein 
showed convincingly that homeostasis becomes a goal only in 
sickness. Bühler discussed homeostasis as a transitory state from 
which the healthy human being moves actively outward toward 
fulfilling accomplishments. Among humanistic psychologists, the 
most widespread theory is that of the endgoal of self-realization, 
first suggested by Karen Horney (1950) and Erich Fromm (1941), 
or self-actualization, suggested by Kurt Goldstein (1939) and 

hors prefer to emphasize other 


Abraham Maslow (1954). Some aut 
characteristics of this process of development. Carl Rogers speaks 


of it as a growth process in which potentialities are brought to 
realization. C. Bühler (1962) emphasizes, as does Von Bertalanffy 
(1966), that essential to the self-realization process is the experi- 
ence of bringing values tO materialization. Viktor Frankl (1969) 
asserts that human existence is self-transcending and that the 
human goal lies in fulfillment of a personal meaning. 

The common denominator of these concepts is that all 
tic psychologists see the goal of life as that of using it to 

thing in which one believes. From this they ex- 
toward which people direct themselves 


humanis 


(C. Bühler, 1933)- i 
This doe ourse, necessarily mean that everybody 
os this endgoal consistently and coherently. Probably no- 
It is not possible to go through life without ex- 
ruptions Or side-trackings from long-term, ulti- 
Many people seem to live without direction; they may 


n 
mate goals. i i . 
emselves ın the pursuit of immediate pleasures or 
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ndencies prevail in incapaci- 
939. And probably no one is 


conscience in the guilt feeli 
in the mind of the child 


d guilt feelings. Self- 


a more crucial aspect of self-co 
duced by socially unacceptable 
May (1969) 


ndemnation than j 


failure of will” (p. 207). He 
Super-ego” is only Part oft 
ences “his self in its totality,” that is, ina “relatively 
movement in a certain direction” (p. 217). B 
movement begins in Opposition, be: 


in denial to his 

wish, and from there on it may block love. Like Freud, May sees 

this situation as the origin of the guilt experience, 
Rollo May has made pen 


etrating, analytic sty 
conflicting as well as interrelating aspects of Wish 
human life. There are important insights in his co 
delineation of the multitude of aspects Of sex and lo 
discussion of the self and its fail 


ures and Successes. 
must say that ultimately his theorizing represents on 


spontaneous 


ut with a child this 
gins in a “no” i 


dies of the 

and will in 
mprehensive 
ve and in his 
However, we 
ly a tempting 
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and innovative version of what is still Freudian theory and not the 


essentially different approach we need. 

Rollo May sees the wish and will conflict as the decisive 
conflict in human existence. May describes the polarity between 
pleasure-sex-love-tendencies and the decision for responsible 
commitment without which the individual cannot move toward 
self-realization. Unfortunately, however, his customary thor- 
oughness is absent in his rather abrupt “Jeap to will.” 

To us it seems that besides the wish and will conflict (if 
we want to call it so with May) there is another significant conflict 
to be noted, the strongest manifestations of which are now shak- 
ing our Western civilization. It is the conflict between the compla- 
cently willing, secure self-adaptation to given circumstances of life 
and daring creative struggles. Struggles toward what? Toward 
something which we are not yet able to formulate clearly, some- 
thing which has to do with new, but as yet indistinct, visions of 
life, something valuable that will enrich and improve the world. 
This is the kind of pursuit Hampden-Turner's radical man dares 
risk, one of personal and universal meaning. — 

Isn't this what the present youth revolution is all about? 
Besides enhancing relationships with more love and understand- 
ing and equality, young people want to develop study and work 
conditions that allow for more ae honesty, depth—in 

RE he presen 5 
Fe creativity person may stifle his creative self-develop- 
ment in Sas adaptation to his surroundings. But this adaptation 
sranraneulee deep conflicts in his life. Submission to given habitual 
circumstances may cause guilt feelings as much as does the cre- 
ative rebellion. This conflict seems to be just as basic as the love- 
will conflict described PY ace ee iti 
is, however, an alternative, posifive form of adapta- 
There 1% nerating vision of a fuller, richer reality. A 
tion—the ever-resn his reality wi Ing ey 
s ves into his reality with the expectation and antici- 
living being a able to extend himself and accomplish some pur- 
hler, 54). In this arena humans live out the creative 
“nog new cultural products into being. This is an 


; ed. et A 
integrat age adaptation is not simply the enforced submission 


Freud consistently restricts it to being. It is an infant's willingness 
re 
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from the first days of his life to fit in, get along, and belong in the 
interest of his security (which Adler was the first to emphasize as 
basic). 

The ecstasy of creative vision and creative struggle is the 
only one comparable to the ecstasy of orgasmic love. But its origins 
are entirely different, because fulfillment through love and fulfill- 
ment through creative accomplishment seem to represent two en- 
tirely different, though interrelated, motivations and endgoals. 

What is human life all about? We hear this question again 
and again in our psychotherapy sessions. Who can tell? We can 
only study the lives of people who seem to have found their 
answers as against those who have not. And invariably the ones 
who have found the answers are the ones who unswervingly 
pursued one or both of these ultimate human goals: the give and 
take of love and dedicated creative accomplishment, 

In view of these two different endgoals, the areas of our 
conflicts are seen as more complicated than conceived of in the 
wish-will opposition. As Allport (1961) puts it, each of us has 
many “selves,” and integrating them is a tremendous task. 


Four basic tendencies in man 


(C. Bühler, 1959): (1) 
tions in sex, love, and 
self-limiting adaptation 
gaining security; (3) 
ative accomplishments; and (4) 
order-upholding. Conflicts in th 


the tendency toward 
ing in, belonging, and 
elf-expression and cre- 
the tendency toward integration or 


Process. 


The conviction regarding the extraordinary role of values, 
goals, and beliefs in human life is shared, one feels safe in saying, 
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by all humanistic psychologists. Charlotte Bühler (1962) pointed 
out the problem of weighing responsible value choices against 
secure adherence to traditional values as a phase of psychother- 
apy. It has been widely recognized since. She also discussed the 
relationship of value choices to beliefs. The need for the meaning- 
fulness of our beliefs was emphasized by Frankl (1963) and Mas- 
low (1954). 

In the choices required from the individual to establish his 
values, awareness and thoughtfulness have to be developed. It is 
widely agreed that our different group processes—be they con- 
ducted as continuous therapy groups or as short-term sensitivity 
training or encounter groups—are helpful in making people aware 
of how they affect others, how others affect them, and how values 
and goals may be clarified. These groups are all geared, in different 
degrees, to completely free and honest self-expression. They ini- 
tially allow for display of aggression and hostility and attempt to 
cope with the reality of violent tendencies by acknowledging them 
as a step toward transformation from the destructive to the con- 


structive. 

From earlies 
order-upholding tendencies wh 
pressions of need satisfaction, 
ative expansion. Thus the healthy pe! 
pursuits of pleasure-sex-love needs, 


and his need to accomplish creatively t 
realization and fulfillment. He will also strive for a balanc 
tween pursuit of his own needs and dedication to self-transcend- 


ing contributions. 

It is rare when a person 4 
tions and conflicts, not simply out of self-denial but also as 
of hostilities directed toward him from others. These conflicts may 


cause him to question the validity of his own efforts. ; 
This sort of doubt shakes our Western civilization today. 


What sense does it make, some ask, to live with dedication ee 
the hope of self-realization when we don’t even know whether 


mankind will survive? 

A number of y 
dren who may have to 
future. Many people are depres: 


fate as by present events. ) j 
Dereon and tendencies to suicide were usually consid- 


t childhood values and beliefs are related to 
ich ideally would integrate the ex- 
self-limiting adaptation, and cre- 
rson will try to integrate the 
his adaptive desire to fit in, 


in the direction of self- 
e be- 


es this without frustra- 


ccomplish 
saresult 


want to produce chil- 
nd destruction in the 
h by their personal 


oung couples don’t 
face hopelessness & 
sed, not so muc. 
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ered as expressions of failure to cope with life (Durkheim, 1897). 
But C. Bühler’s research has shown suicidal tend 


lated with failure to accomplish adequate self-r 
tendencies to self-destruction are not necessaril 
priate living but to some extent Teactions to 
environmental conditions. 

The primary role assigned to 


the most central concept of humanistic Psychology. In American 
psychological literature, Abraham Maslow (1954) was the first to 
state that the most universal characteristic of all the people he 
studied or observed was their creativity. He sees in it “a funda- 
mental characteristic of common human 


: nature—a potentiality 
given to all human beings at birth.” He continues: 


encies to be corre- 
ealization. That is, 
y failures of appro- 
seemingly hopeless 


man’s creativity is perhaps 


3 son performing the act. 
eatively as the child does, (1954, p. 223). 
This creativity, which leads the indiy; 
i $ Bea ndivid i 
expressions, is very much in on ual to various self- 


Position to th 
static discharge that psychoanalysis has ee en 
as the only 


basic tendency. Contrary to the urge j Ra 
satisfactions, the creatively active Person An a ection of relaxing 
ative tension. This healthy integration of az ation in his cre- 
person was emphasized first by Goldstein (1930). bad the active 
serted that the healthy person has alternating need i Bühler as- 
requiring tension and activities allowing for iss A OF activities 
The most modern American researc ee On. 
discovered the creative person’s Predilection for creativity has 
have to be resolved and are not avoided or disliked ( Problems that 
ysis had taught). Here are some brief quotations a T Ychoanal- 
(1962) study of chemists: - Eiduson’s 
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I think; the first is the achieve- 


I really have only fwo goals, 
problems I’m involved with 


ment of more understanding of the 
and have been interested in for a long time. The second goal I 


suppose is just to do what I can to help create a world where 
people can lead decent lives. .. . One thing about science is that 
the search for understanding is far more exciting than I had ever 
expected it to be when I was young. It has opened up entirely 
new vistas of thought that I didn’t think existed (p. 157)... . The 
pure scientist is one who is interested in a problem because it is 
interesting and not because it is necessarily going to get him 
somewhere (p. 158). - - - Their happiness obviously cannot be 
defined in terms of absence of tension or unabated pleasure. On 
the contrary, they are very tense about their work, and are 
frequently impatient and filled with despair; but their discom- 
forts do not dim their 0 hat what they are doing 
is enjoyable, and that no te with it in this 


respect (p. 161). 


ver-all notion t 
other work can compe 


The study of creativity has played an outstanding role in 


European psychology, although it was not seen in terms of moti- 
vational and emotional dynamics, aS humanistic psychology repre- 
sents it, But if we take as an example Karl Bühler’s (1927) demon- 
strations of creativity in thinking and of creative thinking in play 
and productivity, we can see the prototype of the dynamic moti- 


vational factor. age 
ral concept of humanistic psychology 


Creativity as a cent 
cance. More than any other behavior, it is 


has still another signifi 

a manifestation and evi ence of the now generally accepted theory 

that the living being (and especially the human brain) represents 
edoms of operation and potentials 


with certain fre 
an open system "° e believe that Von Bertalanffy applies the 


fi . Again, É ; 
or change. N& el of the engineer most specifically to the hu- 


open-systems mod 
P y terest to the psychologist is his 


i icular in 
man organism. Of particular 1 to | 
1968 Clack University lecture “Organismic ee 


tems Theory- 
Walter Buckle 
tic to the organismic P 
ng found appears more and more clearly to be 
de highly flexible and efficient information process- 
a Yrvosystem. The gap between stimulus and response is 
opening wide to make room for the multi-stage mediating pro- 
N, at alone can account for the differences in behavior 
a interacting billiard balls and interacting adaptive sys- 


55). 


y (1967) takes pains to adapt the mechanis- 
oint of view: 


hat is bei 
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This expresses what might be considered the central theo- 


retical issue of humanistic Psychology: the concept of man as an 
active mediator of his own existence. 


In summary, we have 
the thinking of humanistic ps 
cept of amodel of 


Humanistic psychology as 
related to contemporary 


culture 


scussion of the work of K. B. 


Madsen (1970), a science cannot pretend to be a method of know- 
ing unless its observations are made against the background of the 
operative zeitgeist, OF social and cultural climate. So it is that hu- 
manistic psychology became one of the prominent forces in psy- 


chology at a time when modern man was not only involved with 
positive striving fronted with various negative factors 


often in serious con Reue ge 

We find a high incidence of anxiety and despair in young 

ns and in their parents. This is true not only of philosoph- 
introspective young people, who have traditionally 
he meaning of the universe and their own 

people with other orientations. Whereas 

tion among teenagers of the fifties, it 


As we mentioned in our di 


but also con 
flict with 


America 

ically oriented, 

been doubtful a 

lives, but also of ee 

questiomint ae rule in the seventies. 

seems tO sudden immigration of many Europeans to this na- 

jon in the postwar years, rap nd as a result of the earlier Nazi 

nal served asa stimulus > what we might term a cultural 

oe humanistic rai er in the United States. This growing 
7 and love of the arts and philosophy stimulated a sen- 


bout t 
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sitivity toward one’s own life 


and the value of the life of the 
individual. 


What is perhaps even more significant, however, is that 


the pace of evolution in the United States continued to increase. 
Although Americans initially w 


that life itself was in danger—that our universe could be destroyed 
with little effort. 


of the world within a 24-hour 


A. Crisis in values—Th 


en e changi i 
from optimism to Pessimism © "& feeling 


to answer “ 
would when not at his best. This has 


4 Never been 
can etiquette. 
In Europe the philosophica] thou 
ght of 
tury had brought about an expression of E oo a m 
, Was mos 
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clearly demonstrated in the thought of Schopenhauer. This nega- 
tivistic approach evinced despair with respect to our human exis- 
tence (as emphasized by Kierkegaard) and nihilism (as popularized 
by Nietzsche). Scientific discoveries have seemed to confound and 
challenge the authority of the church in the last two decades in 
America, but the statement “God is dead,” only now finding its 
full reverberations in our country, was made by Nietzsche in 1883. 
The problematic nature of human existence was the central subject 
of Heidegger’s philosophy, and French thinkers like Jean Paul 
Sartre and Gabriel Marcel brought these problems closer to people 
who were not particularly oriented along philosophical lines. 


Writers like Thomas Mann and Herman Hesse (only recently en- 
States) expressed the mood of 


joying popularity in the United 
doubt and questioning that was prevalent in Europe as early as 
1920. 
Today, when you ask young people what they think 
emarkable (especially in contrast 


would make them happy, it is 1 
with the former notion of happiness) that they most frequently 
speak of such sober things as contentment, peace, and meaning- 


fulness. Formerly happiness had been engendered by the presence 
or promise of external rewards; NOW it appears that this former 
concept is frequently rejected and a deeper notion of the achieve- 
ment of happiness as à result of internal development is substi- 
tuted for it. Many persons: looking about them at real and horrify- 
ing dangers and at injustice that has skewed the scales so that some 
have much while others have little, consider the idea of happiness 
in these times to be blind and frivolous. The concerned thinker of 
today often says: “If you tell me you are happy at this moment, 
I must tell you that you don’t care. You really don’t care about 
what is happening t° all of us. You only care that you are having 


his moment.” 
questioned 16-year-old high school girls re- 


iness. The three main sources they mention are: (1) 
cial success, and (3) inner contentment. 
is last category, > x 
ch En regarding their own inner growth and development. Per- 
E ate Je of students, they felt that sensible answers were 

en of them- But private talks with patients in therapy have 
produced similar reactions. For instance, Patty, 16, said in a private 
conversation: 
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all the obligations to come. 


And this year I am happy for the second time. Why? Because 
Tam in love and 


through this love have gained more understand- 
ing of my boyfriend Bill and of myself, 


Personal relationshi 
from adequate functioning i 
the attainment of happiness fi 


cribed their earliest years 
“When my parents were 


give love to confusion and 
son. 


person (or people) whose inner li 
disrupted or disturbed. This, of 
psychotherapist can confirm fr 
his clients. 

There is much talk abou 


eis a ; 
m his own daily experience with 


t love these q 


i i ays, and 
concept remains fuzzy and elusive. To the Area ie Fe 
love?” no two answers are ever Quite the Same. Also Be fs is 
“Tm not sure that my feeling for this Person n hear 


is love ” | a 5 
I know when I really love someone?” Ve" or “How will 
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xist in various guises, even in rela- 


“Love” can obviously e: 
such as Rollo 


tion to the same person. Masterful discussions, 
May’s Love and Will or Erich Fromm’s Art of Loving, try to help 
us toward a deeper understanding of this feeling. Our purpose in 
the present chapter is not to add yet another elaboration to the 
discussion; rather, we wish to concentrate on one aspect of love 
which is particularly within our context. 

It is important to stress that, in speaking about love, we 
do not limit the concept to its specific meaning in the sex-love 
relationship. Instead, we think of it as an attitude of feeling and 
caring deeply for another person and as encompassing strong mo- 
tives to help, to build up, and to enhance this other person’s being, 
separate from one’s own being, by giving of oneself. Verbaliza- 
tions about this form of caring, without correspondent experience, 


do not ring true. A 
When we see a play like 


hear a great deal of elaboration © wi lly w 
believe there are more expressions of hostility than of love in this 


play. The pregnant girl desperately pursuing and perhaps most 
needing love is perceived to be essentially alone and uncared for. 
Eventually she confronts her friends, saying it is “easy to be hard” 
and “I sn nels and modern group therapy have tried to 
respond to this need for mutual caring. They try to help people 

“Jost” or who have never cultivated the ability 
being. Such closeness, it seems, 


who are themselves es Human 
another hu 2 
to be close to her successes and accomplishments or by 


laced by ot 3 n 
au be nn of material things. And although it cannot alone fill 
nn pangs mans existence, this closeness contributes to the 

vol 
meaning of life as 3 whole. 


the recently popular Hair, we 
n the word love. Actually we 


B. Lo: ‚nelines5 


This inability to relate to another person has resulted in 
Authors consider a symptom customarily found in 

what ee man of our times: the widespread feeling of loneli- 
the trou excellent pook on the subject, Clark Moustakas (1961) 


ness. In 
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Men seek retreats for themsel the country, sea- 
shores, and mountains, .. - But this is altogether a mark of the 
most common sort of men, for it is i 


group: the guild, the farm on which 
worked perhaps a lifetime to build Chartres or Mont St. Michel. 
Here we see the beginning of ’s inabili 

for himself and of his dependence on outsid 
soul. 

Today’s feeling of loneliness Occurs in a time when it is 
difficult to have faith. The safety of belonging toa group is ne. 
gated by the existence cf so many groups; often membership ia 
many does little but fragment the man, and integration of self is 
unusual. When man feels lonely now, th 


e emotion is SO stron 
> gand 
all-pervading that it can lead to the feeling of being forsaken, of 
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being bereaved, of being without help and of not belonging to 
anyone or anything. 

In the Romantic period after Rousseau, the word lonely 
was used most frequently to express the confounding of the natu- 
ral order by society—the feeling of a person isolated in an insensi- 
tive society. For example, in Werther Goethe relates loneliness to 
existence itself; his sorrowful young hero, feeling misunderstood 
and diminished, says: “Oh, this void! This fearful void which I feel 
here in my breast!” Unable to find his answer from within, 
Werther labors under the belief that only union with his unre- 
quited love will bring him the answer, the “cure.” But, unable to 
have his love and unable to find any other meaning in his life, he 
says: “Yes, it is becoming certain to me, certain and ever more 
certain, that little importance is attached to the existence of any 


being, very little.” 
With the in 
doubts of our former faith offe 


creasing mechanization of our lives, with the 
red by science, and with the aware- 


ness of the immensity of the universe, the agony over our loneli- 
ness as human beings has deepened and, in fact, become rooted in 
our culture. Many of us are not sure that as individuals we matter 
at all. What a strange contradiction there is between the immense 
importance we assign to sie apie ae innermost 

i ‘ e complete insignifica ce we seem to 
being and, simultaneously, r ann En ee 


h individuals if viewed = ; ithi 
ave as indi us feel there Is nothing within us substantial 


us, and many of feel big again 
us fee k : 
enough to make liness is definitely a product of our 


f lone! 
is concept OF ~. F i i 
t t as with its existential awareness. Feelings of loneli- 
presen t the quintessence of the “human condition,” as 


nes Sant puts it in her brilliant essay of the same name 
(1958) The search for the meaning of existence begins to haunt 
ihe thoughtful adolescent and becomes a stage in his development 
ae a ae appeased and ae by the church and by 
eee in a community of believers. But now this stage 
elong! How the thinking person throughout his life. 

may fo These doubts, these feelings of emptiness, cruelly accen- 

me loneliness of our time. They throw us back upon need 
tuate el through mutual understanding and closeness 
ting that the seeds of this longing for under- 


ess may already be found in little children. In 
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a simple and basic Way, 
realize this only much lat 
with an adult patient. 


children can feel very lonely. Often we 
er, when we explore childhood memories 


understanding. 


Our modern youth no longer takes for granted that some- 
day everything will be all right or that he w 


C. Identity 


“Who am I?” and “Where am I going?” are two of the t 
frequently asked questions of our time. | Sn 
zeitgeist that these questions, expressin. 


r into adulthoo N 
cally sometimes, into the last Period of life, h d and, tragi- 


death. This problem, no longer resolved simply by any mut 
adolescence into adulthood, is really the Problem of self if Tom 
that cannot find or name itself and therefore leaves ee ae © self 
in uncertainty. Ividual 

A person who is well established Within himself E 
rather secure in self or perhaps does not even think = a 
matter of identity at all. In fact, as a grown-up, he ig ER 
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feel sure about these things and to have solved all doubts and 
indecisiveness about his life. We still maintain the idea that it is 
childish” or “adolescent” not to know what one believes in and 
values, what to expect from the marital partnership, or what to tell 
one’s children when they ask about sex or God or about the 
chaotic events in social and world affairs. 
This chronic uncertainty about beliefs and values and 

about oneself makes the modern adult feel like a lonely adolescent 
long beyond the time allotted him to be an adolescent. This phe- 
nomenon is now called the /ack of identity or loss of identity and has 
been specifically labeled as a characteristic of our time and our 


society. 
Actually it is more a lack than a loss, because the concept 
se of identity was once there. For 


of loss presupposes that the sen ; 
many people of our time, identity was never established in the first 


place. This brings up the question that perhaps identity too must 
be developed and matured, not simply bestowed as part of the 


birthright, as a complete and structural part of the organism. 
Is this the neurosis of our time? It is a widely discussed 


question. Allen Wheelis, in his Quest for Identity (1958), devotes a 
careful discussion to this problem, concluding: “Identity is a co- 
herent sense of self: =- Identity can survive major conflict pro- 
vided the supporting framework of life is stable, but not when that 
framework is lost. One cannot exert leverage except from a fixed 


point.’ inties of modern life may result in the inabil- 
33 blish such a core identity, to | 

i individual to esta Y oa 

y ee ant to beliefs and values. As a result, he may feel 

oa rap fe others, lost and desperate, doubting that anyone can 

nl him o the can help himself. “I feel so full of doubt 


aoU mes said a 2 x r 
4 «. distinguishes this modern syndrome from previ- 


The uncerta 


ous Pade phobias and compulsions were previously felt to be 
vail. A ook repressed impulses, these symptoms are seen toda 

an er i re and unconscious substitute solutions for more a y 
as ina‘ = nswers to problems and conflicts. It is important at 
poe ra e common complaints of people in the so-called norm 
stres our culture today are much more vague, diffuse, and 


so : 
ally operative: They are no more emphatic in times of crisis 
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than in everyday life. The etiology of their dilemmas cannot be 
easily traced to early childhood trauma. Rather, they seem to 
experience distress because they no longer know who they are or 
what to live for, and, out of all this, they feel fragmented, lonely, 
in despair. 

An unmarried woman in her late thirties said: “I am con- 
science-stricken, not because I live sort of a promiscuous life and 
have various affairs, not because of that really. But I feel guilty 
because in all of this I’m not developing myself as a person, I’m 
not really accomplishing anything at all.” 


This woman’s disturbed conscience is not that which 
Freud referred to as the su 


The particular kind of lonely despair that these troubled 
people feel results partially from the fact that they do not just 
naively call themselves “sick.” Th ne 


cy are aware of th i 
their struggle to find a central core in themselves, to ees 


goals and so to lead a meaningful existence. 
A poem by a boy student expresses this well: 


Why can’t we know where we i 
a 
Why can’t we be sure Beine! 


Where the road will lead? 
Traveling blind. 


Why, if I know my 
Is the road so dark? 
Is it just a shadow 
Hiding the light? 


goal so clearly 


How can I run if the sea 
Has made me an island? 
Far from the shore, 
Never knowing who I am 
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I'll never stop ‘til I can stand there 
Where a man’s a man. 

We will stand together, 

When we arrive. 


R. Craig Bühler 


“Why can't we know where we are going? Why can t we be sure 
] lead?” This is one of the most general yet 


where the way wil 
not only for young people 


overwhelming problems of our time, 


but for practically everyone. : i i 
Some youths discuss these questions with their elders. In 


contrast to the rigidly conservative and the rebellious groups, 
these constructive young people, acknowledging the necessity for 
improvement in our personal and social lives, try to work out new 
solutions with the help of trusted older people. They nee help m 
finding deeper, more valid beliefs and values; oa eins ris Sigh 
in freeing their creativity to bring out hr po a s. i 
What makes it so difficult for the z er us ion, who 
presumably are the leaders or, better, the guides, is that we cannot 


: itively. The task of the last generation’s 
tell them anything ae eh They were unsure of their own 


parents was esh da their techniques, and their roles in their 
positions; their Be choanalysis had made them completely inse- 
children’s lives. a influence. Perhaps Dr. Spock’s tremendous 
cure a a great extent from the fact that he told parents 
success deri 
not to worry too oa only parents but every thinking per- 
Now, Howa concept of existence as a human and his 
ate himself and others who ask his help and 
kn point that humanistic psychology can be of 
made great strides in dealing with these prob- 


son must reeV i 
orientation in di 
advice. It is at t 
help, since it has 
lems. 5 previously mentioned, a fundamental tenet of 
As wae nology is the pursuit of values, which are seen as 
humanistic Lt by humans. This pursuit receives its directives 
inherently n witch is considered a central core system, continu- 
from the sel ne nuclear form from the beginnings of the individu- 
ously presen is theory there is a decisive divergence with psycho- 
al’s life- In ER regarded the pursuit of values as a secondary goal 
analysis, W ued under the pressure of society when the individu- 
= goal ane? not otherwise be satisfied. 
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Humanistic psychologists assume that the pursuit of cer- 
tain values furthers the development of one’s own potentialities 
and the fulfillment of one’s own innermost needs. In the discovery 
of his unique potentialities, an individual may need assistance. 
And here is where the humanistic Psychotherapist comes into the 
picture—in helping the individual toward the establishment of his 
own identity. 

After the individual has found a direction for his self, he 
can pursue a second important goal: involvement in meaningful 
ee Carl Rogers (1961) discusses this development in 

etail. 


This feeling is movingly expressed b 
Poduyev in Solzhenitsyn’s novel The Cancer Ward (1969). Po- 
duyev, a simple man who has labored hard and whored hard 
during his whole life, has never been ill fı 
finds himself sick and 


ses i 
by the question “What do people live by?” Domeen A 
his question, and he moves about the cancer ward aski a E f 
everyone. He receives various answers. “By rations, b ver en 
their trade,” the people say. He himself had Relic ee y 
ously. But the little volume tells him this is a delusio a previ- 
by love,” says Leo Tolstoy. n. People live 
And this seems to be a commonalit 
was felt by one of the authors of this book whi ahs us, It 
an institutionalized child. Orking with 


To Gail, Whom They Call Schizophrenic 


I race after you, 

playing 

that I am a “giant monster,” 
and I wonder 

whose voice you hear 

and what the nature 

of the fear. 

I sit beside you 
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as you draw again 
the tiny boat 
in endless waves 
and I wonder 
if it is something 
you have seen 
in some far-away reality 
or in dreams 
I will never experience 
no matter how close you allow. 
Little things— 
your hand on the turtle’s shell, 
stroking, 
the day you first talked, 
pointing at a picture 
on the wall, 
telling me 
“That is mine,” 
your eyes, unfocused, 
and that rare sharpness 
when they sought something, 
the candy you kept stealing 
even after being punished. 
I hold you against me, 
our head inside my jacket, 
your body shaking, 
thin sapling in a foreign wind, 
and I wonder 
if you feel me touching you 
and if you have any knowledge 
of your own deep-lost, never-dead 
child warmth. 
You are isolated 
ona playground, 
I kneel beside you 
and the two of us 
are isolated. 
Man, however “healthy,” 
is isolated, 
adrift in the Universe. 
That, in my words, 
is the essence of All you know. 
Will it be possible 
for you to accept, 
deal, 
transcend? 
Will you ever know 
you are worthy of Love? 


Melanie Allen 
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D. Authority 


Another issue that seems to fit significantly into the 
present pattern in our culture is the problem of authority. Out of 
a strong allegiance to the Judeo-Christian ethic, authority was 
once easily accepted. But today authority per se represents a dubi- 
ous value. Leadership is no longer automatically possessed of the 
magic power and right to control or even influence and guide 
people. 

The generation gap, which as Feuer claims in his brilliant 
chronology (1969), has always existed, has become in itself a cause 
for open fighting and rebellion. An example of this conflict is 
found in The Gap (1968), by Lorber and Fladell. Ernie and his 
nephew Richie attempt to find ways of understanding each other. 
Uncle Ernie even goes as far as to travel into the strongholds of 
New York hippiedom with Richie, and Richie works for a short 
time in Ernie’s business. In the end Richie feels that his uncle has 
learned very little from what he has seen. Richie writes: “I began 
to think of him as a martyr of enlightenment, but really more 
interested in being martyred than enlightened.” Richie himself 
remains unconvinced that “making a living” is “worthwhile 
enough as a goal of life.” We must agree with him fully. 

If the older generation’s best advice to the younger is 
centered around the virtues and values of “making a living,” it is 
easy to see why young people are saying “to hell with you.” 
x Making a living” —what a miserable definition of a primary goal; 
it 1s not even “making a life.” Perhaps those adults who express 
their goals in this way are not doing themselves justice, for surely 
those who devote themselves to making their families happy are 
already doing a good deal more than just “making a living.” 

Such pat phrases reveal something, however. They dem- 
onstrate that the older generation either has forgotten or perhaps 
never learned to think about the values and objectives of an ade- 
quate human existence. So the younger generation is justifiably 
dubious about the tight of the Establishment to wield power over 


ae since, if these persons have no respect for life itself or for 
their own lives, how can they be trusted with influence over 
others? 


The conflict with authority figures usually stems from 
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relationships within the family. The parents of today’s adolescents 
have been extremely lenient with their children, partly because of 
the impact of psychoanalysis and partly in opposition to the rig- 
idly authoritarian generation that preceded them. Frequently, 
however, their permissiveness conflicted with the value suete 
under which żhey had been raised, and many swung back at times 
toward the more rigid structure. These insecurities and inconsis- 
tencies resulted in what the children interpreted as weakness or 
hypocrisy, which often led them to contempt and, in extreme 
cases, hatred. 

Other parents were so preoccupied with their own prob- 
lems that they devoted little time to their children or, if they did, 
often foisted their emotional confusion on them. Although these 
parents might have maintained some vague ideals about their 
children’s development, their behavior, and particularly the pun- 
ishment they meted out, was frequently a displacement of per- 
sonal frustration rather than a consistent adherence to any set of 


principles. 
There were, of course, parents of 
used no discipline at all and offered no 
their children. At the same time some peop 
a solid system of values, but, sadly—and there are few statistics 
to validate this hypothesis—it seems that this group was in the 
minority. 

Albert Szent-Györgyi, the great Hungarian scientist and 
humanist famous for his discovery of vitamin C, writes in The 
Crazy Ape (1970), a critique of our society and culture, that we 
have a gerontocracy operative in this nation, an old system with 
old values. He says it is “a good system when changes are slow and 
the main problem is the preservation of values, but gerontocracy 
becomes highly dangerous in periods of rapid change, such as the 
present period . . . when man’s existence depends on his ability to 


adjust to and create a new world.” 
In an early study C. Bühler (1941) compared the attitudes 


toward authority of European youngsters witha long tradition of 
strict discipline behind them with those of American youths 
whose families represented islands of disciplinarian upbringing a 
the midst of predominantly lenient communities. The children o 
these “isolated authoritarians” frequently exhibited chronic guilt 
and neurotic hatred of authority. Their resentment stemmed from 


this last generation who 
guidance in the lives of 
le managed to maintain 
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their inability to cope with experienced injustice, hypocrisy, lack 
of understanding, and, sometimes, lack of love. 

Psychoanalysis had made people aware of all the hostility 
they harbored in the unconscious—hostility they had carried 
around inside them for perhaps many years. This poisoning emo- 
tion had its origin in the individual's relationship with his parents 
and was then transferred to other persons and, beyond them, to 
the institutions that seemed to protect and even enhance authority 
as principle. Psychoanalysis tried to teach people to express these 
feelings outwardly and thus to learn to free themselves from the 
burden of this hate. 

Here, however, another facet came to the fore, because, as 
indicated earlier, this hatred of authority was not solely a neurotic 
reaction to personally experienced hardships. Much of it actually 
became an objective doubt about the principle of authority as 
such. People came to question the wisdom claimed not only by 
older, more experienced persons, but also by institutions set up 
and presupposed to have authority by virtue of their continued 
functioning (such as administrative, educational, and religious 
bodies). Although serviceable for various functions and recog- 


nized and used by many for these functions, the values these 
Institutions proclaimed the 


valid or essential or even o 


E. Meaningfulness 


Viktor Frankl (1963) 
interest in the concept of li 
concept had a long history, 


can be given credit for reawakening 
fe's meaningfulness. Although this 
until recently modern psychology had 
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little consideration for it, largely because it seemed scientifically 
inaccessible. 

It is true that a strict scientific model simply does not seem 
to be able to cope with the more complex, waxing, and waning 
inner experiences of man. Frankl admits to this and rejoices in the 
fact that there is yet something of man which cannot be explained. 

In biographical studies by C. Bühler (1933), meaning was 
be a significant factor in many life histo- 
y in looking back over their lives that they 
d lacked meaning. What are they 


clearly demonstrated to 
ries, for people would sa 
either had been meaningful or ha 


referring to in using this term? 
Meaningfulness, as we speak of it (although admittedly 


our definition may be ill-fated), refers to a special kind of content 
of life experience which makes life seem richer, fuller, more 
worthwhile. Life without meaning feels worthless and empty. 
Frankl speaks of this feeling as the existential vacuum. Meaning- 
fulness, then, seems to be an essential factor in human existence, 
But how is it experienced? What are its characteristics? 

In the biographical studies just referred to and in recent 
case studies, C. Biihler found that people call their lives meaning- 
ful when they live for something they believe in. This something 
may be a particular goal, a cause, Or perhaps another person to 
whom they are dedicated. What this seems to indicate is that, 
although the sense of direction and motivation and impetus comes 
from within the healthy person, the goal of the force is outside of 
or beyond one’s self. 

Frankl (1963) calls this experience self-transcendence. In us- 
ing this term, he indicates his belief that, in this highest of all 
life-states, we feel a deep necessity to relate to and dedicate our- 
selves to something outside ourselves. Maslow (1961) has taken 
up this concept, and both he and Frankl think of self-transcend- 
ence as the ultimate self-fulfillment. We, too, consider this con- 


cept highly valid. è 
“What do you live for?” one of us once asked in a group, 
bout lack of direc- 


when one of the members was complaining a 


tion. ; ; 
“What do you mean, what do I live for?” was the some- 

what hostile retort of Rod. “I just live.” 
be rich one day, I suppose, and to 


“J live to get ahead, to 


be important,” said Dick. 
2 “But,” Don questioned him, “would this really satisfy you 
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in the long run? Isn’t the fact that you are here really saying that 
you're dissatisfied with yourself?” 

Some of the younger groups often debate whether any- 
thing makes sense at all in this life, when so many things are 
wrong with their world and when any day they might be drafted 
and sent off to fight and perhaps die in a war they cannot believe 
in. They look around and see some of the simple beauties of the 
world ruined. In short, they see mankind as self-destructive. 

“I know I won't go and let myself be killed,” says Keith, 
who is 22. “So if they do call me up, I’m getting out of the country. 
I don’t believe in any killing at all. But, even though I know I don’t 
believe in that, I really don’t know what I do believe in. What can 
I do that makes sense?” 

There are several obstacles to discovering what is mean- 
ingful in one’s own life. Many people are not ready for considera- 
tion of such questions as meaningfulness because they are still 
totally preoccupied with emotional conflicts and unsatisfied needs. 
Gladys, for example, reports that she doesn’t know what people 
mean when they speak of “meaningful living.” She would be 
content if she could find anything in her life that satisfied her, but 


she feels torn in many directions, none of which seem to relate to 
each other. 


gendered when people must face 
now what they are best suited for 
j heir lives, Humanistic psychology 
deals with this dilemma as being very different from former psy- 
chiatric syndromes, referring to it as the problem of discovering 
and bringing out one’s best potentials. 

People with special talents seem to suffer much less fre- 


quently from this problem, unless emotional conflicts hinder their 
development. Steve, f 


went to coll 
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A third problem interfering with the establishment of a 
meaningful existence is one which we have repeatedly alluded to 
in this chapter. It is the difficulty encountered by people in finding 
objectives and values they can believe in, given the modern world. 
If things cease to make sense, they certainly fail to be convincing 
objectives. 
Marvin, for example, had planned to study engineering. 
But he deeply condemned modern industry for its abuse of man- 
power. He seriously doubted that Western civilization was contin- 
uing to move in the direction of progress. He quit school and 
joined the hippie movement in its early stages. His particular 
group lived withdrawn from society proper in tents and supported 
themselves by making and selling primitive earthenware. Soon, 
however, this way of life did not seem to hold the answer for him 
any longer. He eventually came into psychotherapy to work out 


the problem of values—to find what he, Marvin, could believe in 


and live for. 

Many young people are entering therapy in just this way, 
in what we call an existential crisis, which—we again stress—does 
not revolve around an isolated happening in life. The following 
passages consist of excerpts from the writings and journals of 
some of these patients during the time of their therapy, when they 


were trying to find themselves through something they had 


created. 
Here, for instance, is a poem by a young girl, formerly a 


student but now ina kind of limbo land: 


I’m going to Berkeley 
to find some friends 
something to believe in 
for a while at least again 

To do my own thing 
dress the way I want 
feel a part of the Revolution 
(whether there is one or not) 


so many things to believe in £2, 

so many ways to turn N Rp, lan 8 

Ah—but I am apart at the seams MS a en 
ann 


and so is this scene 


Split into splinters 

of triumphant “ma 
So you leave one scene 
it for another 


exchange 1 . 
in another country OF another city 


ke-belief” 
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currently in therapy records his m 
cerning identity and meaning: 
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But it always comes down to the same old thing 
the System is rotten—but so am I 
And finally—at the end of it all 
You come round to see 
That systems aren’t where it’s at 
And you say—O.K.—or—oh no—shit 
And fuck the whole thing 
and go lie on the beach— 
But if you care at all 
and you do because you’re still here 
Then you laugh in meaningless patches 
Light fires without matches 
cover your body with ashes 
and take a trip—to there—and back to here—nowhere 
And you never face the scandal 
that there’s nothing you can handle 
because everything—moving at the speed of light 
is so huge—so far away 
And you can’t go home again 
and you can’t really stay here 
And somewhere in you—you really believe 
there must be a meaning—somewhere. 


Margaret Levers 


The following excerpt from the journal of a young writer 


emory of a life dialogue con- 


“Do you really know who you are?” 
blonde, a few of her hangups showing. 

HE: “I know who I am.” 

SHE: “Well, that’s really great.” 


says the spunky little 


not congeal. ... 


Now D. says: “A Person has to set goals for himself ... all 
kinds ... from the ‘short-term material’ to the ‘long-term this- 
is-where-I-want-to-be.’ And every year he has to ask himself 
-.. AmI on time?” 

HE: “You make life sound like an installment plan.” 


Nobody's listening to me, but I speak to the smoky air any- 
way: He's right, you know ... that “on time” thing is really 
important—necessary—intrinsic—vita 
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SHE says to D.: “Are you where you want to be?” 

D.: “Of course not. And if I ever get there, I might as well be 
dead. I was almost there ... but I had to start all over again... 
approach it in different ways. You see, I had this big field of corn 
... but someone came in the night and chopped it all down.” 
(His young lover had recently died an untimely death, at 26.) 

The writer continues to muse: This is a non-story from the 
nowhere land overlooking the canyon of insanity—longing to 
fall over the precipice into ‘mindless oblivion—but knowing it is 
not permitted. Simply, not permitted. No visible reasons, an- 
swers, explanation. For they are on the other side of “you-can- 
do” mountains in know-thyself land. Nowhere land—where the 
walls are made of mirrors and the streets are paved with excre- 
ment—where beds are of hands—sand is water and water is 
sand. 

Which one of the seven dwarfs am 1? 
or am I really prince charming in snow white drag? 
the witch I am not, though a witch I become 

“Nowhere man ... singing all his nowhere songs for 
nobody.” 

MeLaughlin Smith 
acteristically alienated and 


And these are not the char. 
happy youths looking for a 


rebellious youth but confused and un 
new type of guidance. Often, when guidance is not to be had, the 
lack of connection with one’s life goes as far as to result in the 
former kind of traumatic crisis. An extremely famous couple in 
literature, the F. Scott Fitzgeralds, gradually fell away from con- 
tentment with their early fame and success, into a long and empty 
period of loneliness and despair. For Zelda, the end was institu- 
tionalization, and this tragic happening resulted in increasing apa- 
thy, alcoholism, and defeat for Scott. In an article written while in 
the Southern institution where she later ended her life, Zelda 
(1934) stated (remembering what was now past forever): 
We walked at night towards a cafe blooming with Japanese 
oes gleaming like radium in the damp dark- 
ness. It was like the good gone times when we still believed in 
d the philosophies of popular songs. Another 
y swept around 


night we danced a Wiener Waltz and just simpl 


together. 
get himself together in a 


And Scott, alone, trying to 
later to be the beginning of 


Southern hotel room, wrote what was 
The Crack-Up (1931): 
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I had a strong sudden instinct that I must be alone. I didn’t 
want to see people at all. I had seen so many people all my life 
—I was always saving or being saved—it was not an unhappy 
time. I went away and there were fewer people. I found that | 
was good-and-tired. I could lie around and was glad to, sleeping 
or dozing sometimes twenty hours a day and in the intervals 
trying resolutely not to think—instead I made lists—made lists 
and tore them up, hundreds of lists ... and then suddenly, 
surprisingly, I got better... and (then) cracked like an old plate. 
... [realized that in those years, in order to preserve something 
—an inner hush maybe, maybe not—I had weaned myself from 
all things I used to love—and things, but only followed the 
rickety old pretense of liking. I saw that even my love for those 
closest to me was become only an attempt to love, that my casual 


relations ... were only what I remembered I should do, from 
other days ... all rather inhuman and undernourished, isn’t it? 
Well, that, children, is the true sign of cracking-up. ... I ama 


slowthinking man, and it occurred to me simultaneously that of 
all natural forces, vitality is the incommunicable one. ... 


YE ARE THE SALT OF THE EARTH, BUT IF THE SALT 


HATH LOST ITS SAVOUR, WHEREWITH SHALL IT BE 
SALTED?* 


The Fitzgeralds, representative of a first “lost” generation, 
writing at the time of World War Il—at a time when the romance 
and dreams of their life were lost and nothing within or without 
seemed to give them reason to go ahead—show in their loneliness 
and apathy and fatigued defeat much the same kind of syndrome 
that our disillusioned young people and adults illustrate today. 
And it is this kind of problem that concerns the humanistically 
oriented psychologist: the chronic dilemma of life in a lonely and 


uncertain time and of finding one’s own source of vitality and purpose 
within such a time. 


*F. Scott Fitzgerald, The Crack- 
Inc., 1945 by New Directions Publishing Ci 


New Directions Publishing Corporation, N 
London. 


Up. Copyright 1934, 1936 by Esquire, 
orporation. Reprinted by permission of 
ew York, and The Bodley Head Limited, 
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The importance of 
humanistic psychology in the 


contemporary perspective: 
Applications and innovations 


in psychotherapy and 
education 


read in the fabric of this little book has been 


A recurrent th 
y scientist can no longer feel 


our feeling that the twentieth-centur 
safe in the sanctity of his laboratory. Neither, for that matter, is 
the classical setting of the clinician’s chamber as isolated sanctuary 
an appropriate image to present reality. Both researcher and clini- 
cian, if they are dedicated to studying and serving mankind, are 
confronted daily with the complicated and pressing cultural crisis 
in Western civilization. To turn one’s back on the course of evolu- 
tion, pretending that one can capture all the relevant variables in 
one’s own laboratory, one’s own office, or the cloistered classroom, 
is deceptive and unjust to those one serves. Essential to the stance 
of the modern scientist is the fact that, despite his profession, he 
too is a human being. His investment is a personal one, in that the 


fruits of his work may help to sustain his own life. 
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The spreading influence of humanistic psychology in the 
decade of the sixties stemmed partially from its awareness of these 
facts. The humanistic psychologist in his willingness to risk the 
role of scientific revolutionary paralleled the acts of revolutionar- 
ies against other institutions whose rigidly authoritarian positions 
threatened the course of modern life. The humanistic psychologist 
allied himself with the youth of our country in their desperate 
urge to regain what had been lost in the human experience. Often 
he served as a friend and adviser to innovators who moved into 
the community in an attempt to turn such institutions as the 
mental health clinic, the university, the public school, and the 
prison inside out in order that old, dated structures could be re- 
evaluated and replaced with better ones. His own image of man, 
that metaphilosophical vision we delineated earlier in this work, 
recognized that organism and environment interact and fluctuate 
together and that forces externally operative can so impinge on the 
individual as to corrode and corrupt that which is most essentially 
human. 

In a sense, this humanistic and relativistic credo has come 
to replace the more structured and fading absolutist tradition of 
the church. As Sidney Jourard (1964) put it, the humanistic psy- 
chologist recognizes and reacts to and with the “spirit” of man. We 
agree with Jourard’s discussion of evincing man’s need to fulfill 
himself and to find meaning in life. Again, humanistic psychology 
has become an important force as its metaphilosophical position 
of belief in man’s ability to exercise his own potential toward the 


creation of a positive life has in many ways replaced the need for 
externally operative religious systems, Man is learning to have faith 
in himself. 


A. Humanistic 


f Psycholo; 7 
applications in A ete eg 


contemporary Psychotherapy 
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This credo is an approach to life as a whole. It is a recogni- 
tion that the therapist-researcher and the client-subject share 
more than anything else in the communality of their humanity. By 
this we mean to indicate the acceptance of human potential and 
the acceptance of individual limitations. Perhaps the deepest bond 
in the therapist-client relationship or in the teacher-student rela- 
tionship emerges out of this unspoken recognition. 

James Bugental (1971) speaks of all this as the “humanis- 
tic ethic,” which he describes as postulating that “each person is 
the most responsible agency in his own life.” Regardless of social 
pressures and external contingencies, this ethic “insists that the 
person is not displaced from being the one who mediates all such 
influences and in large part determines how they will influence his 
being.” He relates this concept to what Rollo May (May, Angel, 
& Ellenberger, 1958) called “centeredness.” Bugental uses “hu- 
manistic ethic” interchangeably in most instances with “therapeu- 
tic ethic” and with “growth orientation.” 
is an essential factor underlying the process 0 
therapy and a foundation for our discussion O) 


tic psychology to psychotherapy. 
In further defining the factors he feels are inherent to an 


ethical approach in any humanistic encounter, Bugental estab- 
lishes a pattern which may be implicit as the motif in this new 
school’s application to psychotherapy. His main tenets are as fol- 


lows: 


’ We feel that this ethic 
f humanistic psycho- 
f applying humanis- 


1. Although the basic postulation is that the individual is 


the most responsible agent in his own life, this should not be 
interpreted as “a counsel of isolation or of unreal self-centered- 
ness. ... Claiming and accepting subjecthood in one’s own life is 
a necessary pre-step to any valid encounter with another person, 


and it means accepting responsibility for one’s own actions and 
experience, rather than acting as though licensed for self-indul- 


gence.” ; 
nships between people is one of 


mutuality between persons each of whom is the subject of his own 
life and each of whom values and recognizes the subjecthood of 
the other.” Bugental indicates that this is Martin Buber’s “I-Thou 


relationship (1958). i l m 
3. The humanistic ethic puts forth an existential or “here- 
and-now” perspective emp e always lives only at 


2. “The ideal for relatio 


hasizing that “on 
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the present moment.” This concept of the vitality contained in 
“the everflowing present . . . is expressed when a person seeks to 
know as well as possible what it is he is experiencing at each 
moment and what is the genuine nature of the situation in which 
he finds himself.” 

4. The humanistic ethic recognizes that nonhedonistic 
emotions “such as pain, conflict, grief, anger, and guilt are parts 
of the human experience to be understood and even valued rather 
than suppressed and hidden.” Bugental stresses that, contrary to 
simply being a “disorganized response,” expression of an emotion 
symbolizes “an experienced meaning in the person’s life.” 

5. People who have truly incorporated the humanistic 
ethic are united in seeking “growth-facilitating experiences.” 

Bugental goes on to describe the “collision” of the hu- 
manistic ethic with the condition of contemporary society. Inte- 
hasis that the humanistic therapist- 
ia his interventions and interactions 
al with whom he is interacting will 
societal change agents themselves” (ital- 
alogue and the humanistic credo can 
oward the reformation of those struc- 


to any relationship or inter i ' 
, We must credit Carl Rogers (1942, 1951) with first intro- 
ducing a new, humanistic concept of the therapist-patient rela- 
tionship. He also suggested new procedures in and attitudes to- 
ward psychotherapy which differed distinctly from the previous] 
prevailing psychoanalytic techniques, as well as sei : 
cently developed Principles and methods of behavior ae 


vention), 
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Rogers has had a great impact in the area of psychotherapy, and 
many psychologists have identified in most respects with his ap- 
proach to therapy as well as with his concepts of personality 
development and personality change. 

: We believe that a singular merit of historical consequence 
in Rogers’ work is the fact that he has made psychotherapeutic 
procedures accessible to study in records and on tape. Until this 
innovation, therapy had been treated either as an occult science or 
as a sanctified mystery or rite. Rogers was courageous in challeng- 
ing this notion of the ingroup secret and opening up the possibility 
for analysts and nonanalysts to examine and compare the happen- 
ings in the psychotherapeutic process. Students could observe and 
research the comparative effects of different techniques, thera- 
pists, and personalities on individual patients. 

Rogers not only hypothesized but practiced a completely 
new pattern of procedures in treating clients. We will now discuss 
the most outstanding and widely accepted characteristics of what 
he termed the client-centered approach. 

From the point of view of the psychoanalyst, the thera- 
pist-patient relationship could not be characterized as other than 
one of transference. That is, the relationship must develop as a 
repetition of the patient’s emotional relationships in childhood 
with one (or both) of his parents. From this source will ensue the 
ultimate “cure,” for, through reliving the old, unresolved conflicts 
of the past with the therapist as parent-symbol, a solution and 
later elimination of these conflicts can naturally proceed. 

Admittedly, transference relationships cannot always be 
avoided, but more important to the humanistic psychotherapist is 
the establishment of a person-to-person relationship. Rogers finds 
that this mutual interaction is more instrumental in the develop- 
ment of trust and acceptance than is the highly emotional relation- 
ship of dependency characteristic of the transferring patient in the 
Freudian setting. One factor in Bugental’s humanistic ethic is the 


development of mutuality in relationships. 
Various humanistic psychotherapists have developed 


variations on this person-to-person relationship. Rogers himself 
has recommended a role which he first called nondirective but 
later modified to a more active participation. Even with this change 
of attitude, however, he still speaks of the therapist as a “facilita- 
tor,” an expression which many of the more involved therapists 
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might reject. Eugene Gendlin (1967), one of Rogers’ students, dif- 
fers from his mentor’s system in strongly emphasizing the sharing 
of feelings between himself and his patients. Arthur Burton (1967) 
thinks that the therapist represents, in the Jungian sense, “the 
other” in the patient’s life and that “being-with” is a basic human 
need. We should mention in this regard that Jung and other 
neoanalysts such as Adler, Rank, and Ferenczi were all precursors 
to the Rogerian concept of the humanistic therapist-to-patient 
relationship. Burton’s emphasis of the direct and more immediate 
participation of the therapist in his client's life is again characteris- 
tic of the I-Thou encounter Martin Buber envisioned. 

The humanistic psychologist considers the discovery of 
adequate values and beliefs as one of the most complex and press- 
ing problems of our time. C. Bühler (1962) pointed out that assist- 
ing the patient in the clarification of his personal value system is 
one of the modern therapist’s main tasks. Jourard (1968, 1969) 
went as far as to recommend a “guru-like” role of the therapist as 
guide, much in the sense of the Eastern mentor-leader. His empha- 
sis on the “spiritual” quality of the human relationship directed 
him to this notion, although he himself has gradually modified it 
to a belief in a more equal and shared relationship. He theorizes 
and presents considerable research (1964) on the importance of 
self-disclosure on the part of the therapist as well as the client, so 


as to create the depth of experience obta 
search for meanin 


ee y of individually tailored methods of 
with his patient to impress i i 
which they share. Bugental ( Seen 
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Carkhuff (1964), success in psychotherapy was highly correlated 
with the genuineness, competence, self-confidence, and expres- 
siveness of the psychotherapist as a person. We shall discuss ther- 
apeutic research in more detail later. 

A third point emphasized by Rogers is humanistic psy- 
chotherapy’s general orientation to the growth, development, and 
education of the human being as a person. This orientation issues 
out of Maslow’s emphasis on growth-motivation rather than defi- 
ciency-motivation. 

The humanistic psychologist, like the behaviorist, does 
not focus his attention on labeling and diagnosis. Instead, he em- 
phasizes emotional problems, stress, indecision, and conflict re- 
garding value choices as part and parcel of the universal condition 
in this increasingly difficult and demanding era of shakeup, dis- 
ruption, and accelerated evolution. 

Allen Wheelis (1958), who was originally a psy- 
choanalytically oriented psychiatrist, NOW points out that we no 
longer deal with “neurotics” in the old sense but with people who 
have lost or never found direction, who have no values in which 
they can believe, and who are, as Rollo May (1953) putit, in search 
of themselves. As mentioned previously, this identity problem 
was first brought to the fore by Erik Erikson (1950), but his discus- 
sion was confined to its importance in the development and matu- 
ration of the adolescent. In our own discussion on identity, we 
indicated that a singularly modern aspect has been the occurrence 


of identity crises in adult lives. 

The humanistic psychologist expa 
the Delphic Oracle, “Know thyself, urging “ Be thyself.” Charlotte 
Bühler (1962) wrote of a young woman who for years had been 
enmeshed in a conflict of divided loyalties to her mother and to 
her husband. The mother lived with the couple in their apartment 
and was chronically hysterical, demanding, and draining of her 
daughter’s energies. The background of the family was German, 
and traditional German morality was insistent on “honoring one’s 
parents” above all. The husband tried for a long time to be a 
dutiful son-in-law and repress his own antagonisms, although he 
felt the mother to be quite capable of living alone if certain domes- 
tic help were provided. The wife continued to be so pressed by her 
mother that more and more she neglected her relationship with her 
husband, although she loved him very much. Ultimately, the hus- 


nds upon the words of 
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band could no longer contain his feelings and frankly insisted that, 
with their help, the mother move to her own apartment. He felt 
that, if the wife did not agree to the new arrangement, their mar- 
riage was doomed. Faced with succumbing to the demands of her 
mother or obeying her husband’s wishes (which were her own 
inclinations), she was able eventually to accept her husband’s 
solution as that which she herself believed in and to act on this 
awareness. In using this example, Bühler emphasized her belief in 
the importance of personal honesty and illustrated the tragic situa- 
tions often engendered by obedience to abstract “codes” that 
cause sacrifice of self. 

This need to understand one’s self and to build an ade- 
quate self that can form satisfying and mutual relationships was 
felt by Rogers to be so universal and currently relevant that he 
recommended this psychotherapy process as beneficial and educa- 
tional even for so-called normal persons. 


Both individual and group psychotherapy accentuate an 
opening up of feelings as they are experienced, in line with that 
tenet of the humanistic ethic emphasizing the “ever-flowing mo- 
ment” (Bugental, 1971) or the “here-and-now.” The concept be- 
hind the idea of encounter issues partially from the notion that 
Participation in the process of building relationships leads to an 
integration within the individual of knowledge about how a per- 
sonality forms, functions, and can change and grow. To experience 
directly and intensely what it means to be a person in this world 
would establish a deep base for understanding the self and others. 

Although this new approach was first applied in training 
groups, encounter groups, and sensitivity groups, many humanis- 
tic psychologists felt that, through these interactions, foundations 
would carry over into the society and form the basis for a new kind 
of constructive and meaningful interrelationships between people. 
Thomas Greening (1971) reinforces our position that this sort of 
experience can lead members to a state of being that approaches 
the religious experience. 

In a wave of enthusiasm and hope, group meetings 
spread. The concept of encounter for developing aware- 
ness and sensitivity in personal interactions was introduced and 
incorporated in many institutions. Educators and business admin- 
istrators were eager to utilize this new Process to provide more 


quickly 
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satisfying environments and experiences for their members. Brad- 
ford, Gibb, and Benne (1964) were particularly important in ap- 
plying their expertise in this area to business and industry. Fred 
Massarik was influential in spreading these new procedures to 
many other countries. His international approach led in 1970 to his 
founding (with C. Biihler) of the International Journal of Interpersonal 
Development. The impetus behind this journal was the belief that 
these new methods were means by which individuals could com- 
municate across physical and national boundaries to sponsor per- 
sonal and social changes addressed to the cultural crisis in Western 
nd the universality of mankind. 

ltuous development, facets of 
the group movement emerged that became highly controversial. 
Humanistic therapists themselves differed regarding their goals for 
what was soon seen to be a powerful new technique. The here- 
and-now experience became a slogan for many of the participants 
in the group movement and led to an emphasis—and later to an 
absolute concentration—on the encounters themselves. Although 
Rogers himself favored the existential approach (as did other hu- 
manistic psychologists like Greening, Jourard, and May), he did 
not anticipate the degree to which this approach would be overin- 
terpreted to sanction all manner of fads. Rogers (1967) responded 
with a systematic presentation of the values and hazards of en- 
counter groups. He delineated a series of stages in the group pro- 
cess, from original negativeness and resistance to a fullness of 
expression and exploration of personally meaningful material. His 
positive stress was ON the healing capacity of the group, the begin- 
nings of change, and the open expression of emotion. Although he 
admitted to the dangers and disadvantages in the group experl- 
ence, he expressed the need for concentration on the goal behind 
this movement. According to Rogers, the group process helps 
members to become “more spontaneous, flexible, closely related to 
their feelings, open to their experiences, and closer and more ex- 
pressively intimate in their interpersonal relationships. These 
goals are certainly representative of qualities that would be sup- 
ported by the humanistic ethic. 


Many humanists thems 


tions regarding certain aspects © 
plaint is that the effects are not long-lastin 


civilization a 
With this sudden and tumu 


elves have assumed critical posi- 
f encounter. One common com- 
g or penetrating enough 
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to bring about self-knowledge, new behaviors, and the discovery 
of new directions. Also, many groups operating today are led by 
untrained and unlicensed individuals who go far beyond meaning- 
ful experience. These groups, pointing to what has been called 
heightened awareness and transpersonal experience, concentrate 
on the unpredictable, the ecstatic, and the mystical. 

Greening (1971) is convinced of the benefits inherent in 
what may emerge as “religiosity” in the group experience, but he 
is wary of the “Pandora’s box” that has been opened in the instan- 
taneous development of this movement. Allen (1970a) alluded to 
the dangers inherent in the group process and the possible trage- 
dies engendered by misuse of the new techniques. She also em- 


phasized the importance of Carryover into the real lives of the 
members: 


Among the skills we have Perfected in this country is the 
refined facility for game-playing. Although responsible sen- 


sitivity trainers are critical of unt 


catalyst has become for fearful Participants the focus and, in- 
stead of being an “easy way in,” the gimmick serves also as an 

easy way out.” We see then a long stream of faithful searchers 
roaming from encounter through drama to encounter with ag- 
gression tactics, from searches on mountain tops to searches 
through gentle water, There is a kind of One-upmanship, a prime 
game-playing Strategy, now alive in the well-intentioned en- 


counter movement—a concentration on the refinement of new 
techniques, or finding the best techni 


But in a society that is wounded wi 
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io N ee of the more successful therapists in 
t n ‚is also one of the most lucid in express- 
ing his own enthusiasms and doubts regarding “group.” He be- 
lieves that the group can provide the same type of “spiritual’ 
experience as does the person-to-person relationship, and he has 
been an active participant in spreading the message of what was 
earlier referred to as the Esalen movement throughout the world. 

In its positive manifestations the Esalen movement has 
been characterized by its primary goals of developing awareness 
and closeness in human relationships. But as the movement 
evolved and “growth centers” spread throughout the United 
States, the means toward achieving these goals came to include 
various techniques which involved physical touching and sexual 
experiences. The Allen article just quoted mentioned the “extrem- 
ity” which the group movement has reached in some cases. And 


Jourard (1970) notes: 


countered) numerous people 


I have met (or, better, nof enc 
” or encounter group blood- 


whom I think of as “T-group bums, 
hounds—who can enter a town or neighborhood, sniff the air, 


and say, “There’s an encounter group going on somewhere,” and 
they track it down. Once in, they cry, swear, touch, insist people 
stop the bullshit intellectualizing and get down to the nitty- 
gritty, the gut level, here-and-now, and then go home with 


pleasant memories, and a routine, cosmetic existence. 


” Jourard continues to support 


Despite this “artificiality, 
gnificant in the group move- 


what he believes to be singular and si 
ment: “an experience of dialogue and encounter.” He feels that the 


criterion of “success” in therapy has shifted from a focus on be- 
havior to a focus on experience. Jourard (1967) clarifies his per- 
sonal stance in this statement: “My commitment in the dialogue 
is not to a theory, technique, Or setting, but to the project of 
abetting another person’s wholeness and freedom and zestful 
meaning in life.” Part of Jourard’s own sense of responsibility to 
be “existential guide,” with its inherent role of self-disclosure and 
honesty, is exemplified by his stating (1970): “The only thing I 
really fry for . - - is to be available, in touch with my own state of 
being ... and to disclose my state of being ..- whenever it is 
relevant in a dialogue between myself and whoever I am person- 


ally with just then.” 
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We agree with Jourard’s stress on responsibility. Greening 
alerts us to the fact that group leaders must beware of the ease 
with which they may “slip into a well-disguised, smoothly ratio- 
nalized authoritarianism,” emphasizing and pushing their own 
needs and biases. Lakin (1969) pointed out that the “power” of 
group leaders carries with it the simultaneous responsibility “to 
wield that power ethically and non-deceptively.” He also warns 
against the tendency of the group leader or of various members 
within the group to impose “predetermined goals,” such as emo- 
tional intensity or sexual awakening, on members who do not 
prefer this sort of endeavor. He asserts that it is highly important 
for group leaders to be aware of situations in which a democratic 
context of open and flexible decision-making is temporarily lost. 

Hampden-Turner (1966) believes that when the group 
exercises its best potentials with continued commitment to con- 
frontation by all participants, it permits of a mutual empathy and 
growth. Greening (1971) agrees, but stresses that there is no guar- 
antee this will happen, but that the “social invention” of the 
encounter group is one powerful tool we have in attempting to 
reverse the ramifications of “man’s inhumanity to man.” 

Rollo May was perhaps the central figure in introducing 
existentialism into American psychology and psychiatry. He par- 
allels early existential philosophers in his refusal to reduce this 
orientation to a system; instead, he discusses existentialism as an 
“attitude.” “An encounter,” says May, “is one expression of be- 
ing” that may lead to several levels of interrelationship. Perhaps 
the highest level is that which he terms esteem, “ 
inheres in interpersonal relations for self-transc 


another's welfare.” Essential to May’s entire ap 
on human dignity, 


the capacity which 
ending concern for 
proach is his stress 
ethics, and responsibility for one’s actions. 

Both the individual and the group encounter can there- 
fore, when maintained within an ethical context, serve as an an- 
tidote to contemporary malaise. In the presence of a mutual caring, 
the syndrome of alienation, loneliness, and anxiety so rooted in 
our modern life is challenged. One is not “ 


ence of “existential loneliness,” but he can learn to see it as appro- 
priate to the reality of our times and to human existence. And, 


significantly, he can come to experience his personal force, and the 


uniting of this force with that of others, as a powerful thrust in 
bringing meaning out of chaos. 


cured” from the experi- 
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Other therapists within the humanistic school have been 
less existentially oriented in the sense of placing central emphasis 
on the feelings of the present moment. Some, for instance, have 
continued to include an initial phase of analytically oriented ex- 
ploration, building toward ultimate considerations of values and 
goals. Charlotte Bühler feels it significant to emphasize in this later 
period of therapy the awareness of one’s life as a whole, with 
goal-setting following naturally from an understanding and eval- 
uation of one’s own potentialities, as well as of specific events in 


the past, present, and future. 
This phase parallels Ekstein’s (1963) ego-developing 
phase of therapy in its stress on active coping and choice-making 
in a perspective of reality. Bühler’s emphasis insists on realization 
of limitations as well as assets, SO that the setting up of goals 
develops in accord with a realistic image of self, rather than an 
idealistic and tragic striving toward “unreachable stars” A la La 
Mancha (Bühler, 1968). This procedure is described vividly by 
Koestler in his Ghost in the Machine (1967). He termed this period 
self-repair in the direction and development of self-realization. 
A major criticism that has been leveled against humanistic 
psychotherapy—as well as against psychiatry and clinical psy- 
chology—is that research on therapy to date has been unable to 
show predictable relationships between certain variables in 
therapy and resultant changes in personality as measured by such 
factors as no successive institutionalization (remission rate), 
change of scores ON various personality tests, patient's self- 
reports, follow-up assessments by therapists, and so on. This criti- 
cism had its greatest impact as a result of the scathing commentary 
of H. J. Eysenck, who, in essence, questioned “the social need for 
the skills possessed by the psychotherapist” (1952). After compar- 
ing individuals who had been given therapy with those who had 
not, he concluded that there was no evidence to support the hy- 
pothesis that psychotherapy “facilitates recovery from neurotic 
disorder.” However, Eysenck admitted to “shortcomings” in the 
research data relevant to this exploration and reserved final judg- 
ment until more “properly planned and executed studies” could be 


conducted. 
In the whole 


able which seems hig 
that of the client-thera 


of the professional literature, the only vari- 
hly correlate with a “successful” therapy is 
pist relationship. This point is mentioned 
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by Truax and Carkhuff (1964), by Gendlin (1967), and by several 
other authors. 

Within humanistic psychotherapy, the more “experien- 
tially” oriented psychologists see these results simply as the in- 
ability to measure or to assess a subjective situation. Representa- 
tive of this phenomenological orientation is Great Britain’s R. D. 
Laing, who, as mentioned previously, has written lucid statements 
on the validity and reliability of labeling and diagnosis, particu- 
larly in regard to what has become the catchall category of schizo- 
phrenia. Laing’s books carry the message he states clearly and 
poetically in The Politics of Experience (1967): “I see you, and you 
see me. I experience you, and you experience me. I see your behav- 
ior. You see my behavior. But I do not and never have and never 
will see your experience of me... your experience of me is invisi- 
ble to me, and my experience of you is invisible to you . . . we are 
both invisible men.” Laing asks how natural science and psy- 
chology can try to study objectively that which is unknown to 
them—namely “the relation between behavior and experience.” 
He considers it ironic that, although there is no “traditional logic” 
to express this relation and “no developed method of understand- 
ing its quality,” we have built our science around evidence of this 
relation. Laing’s approach is shared by many of those who would 
forsake any research with humans because of the subjective nature 
of man’s experience and because of our inability to completely 
“know” one another. 

Certainly our own adherence to the notion of man as an 
open system revolving within other systems that constantly fluc- 
tuate over time would seem to limit us in this regard. In the 
therapeutic situation, for instance, how does one capture all those 
factors which are important? And how can one evaluate the suc- 
cess of therapy over any group of subjects when therapy is so 
essentially an individual matter and each relationship is so 
unique? Earlier in this book we presented some attempts at achiev- 
ing a methodology appropriate to this type of single-case study. 
We will not repeat our previous discussion. We will, however, 
state that, despite their lack of statistical elegance, such methods 
do exist, and people like Polanyi and other innovators are con- 
stantly at work on development of other methods, unwilling to set 
aside all data-collecting in regard to this important area. We our- 
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selves feel that the therapist, if he chooses to operate within a 
“scientific” context, is responsible for constantly trying to assess 
what he does and what is happening in the therapeutic process. 

The humanistic psychologist as “scientific revolutionary” 
is challenging the norms of traditional science. But we feel that, 
if he does not choose to contribute to the birth of a reformed 
science more appropriate to the study of the human being, he is 
perhaps confining himself to philosophical introspection or, in 
some cases, an even more narrow solipsism. One can justifiably 
choose any of these positions. We personally believe that man’s 
nal and irrational and that behavior can be 
seen and studied both objectively and subjectively. We have cho- 
sen to continue seeking new methods for the study of the person. 

The position of humanistic psychotherapy in the spec- 


trum of modern psychotherapy is well illustrated through the 
ical review of issues, trends, and evidence” 


One statement central to this paper 
ly clear that psychotherapy as cur- 
rocess and is not applied to a 


and in line with the questions 
“specific 


experience is both ratio 


results of a recent “crit 
by Strupp and Bergin (1969). 
is: “It has become increasing 
rently practiced is not a unitary P 
unitary problem.” In other words, 
we have posed previously, Strupp and Bergin feel that 
therapeutic interventions produce specific changes in specific pa- 
tients under specific conditions.” They summarize their findings in 


this direction with the following conclusions: 


d as interchangeable units. 


a. Therapists cannot be regarde 1 
ables in their personality, edu- 


b. Patients, depending upon vari Ä e 
cation, intelligence, the nature of their emotional problems, 


motivation, and other factors, are differentially receptive to 


different forms of therapeutic influence. i ; 
c. Technique variables cannot be dealt with in isolation, but 


must be viewed in the context of patient and therapist vari- 


ables enumerated above. ; r À 
d. Outcome measures are frequently restricted to dimensions 


derived from specific theoretical positions and thus evidence 
based upon such measures is difficult to generalize. 


In light of these insights, Strupp and Bergin state that the 
success of “psychotherapy in general” cannot be assessed usefully. 
Instead, they compare the relative merits of different procedures, 
specifically those of psychoanalytic therapy, client-centered 
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therapy, and behavior therapy. However, they conclude ey ty 
research is needed, in which ae ar erg and tech- 
i ient variables are studied intensively. 

Po Tu enough, a book by the behaviorist Mischel 
(1968) that has greatly influenced the field of personality assess- 
ment also concentrates on this idea of “situation specificity pub 
in line with reinforcement theory. We are in accord with Mischel’s 
emphasis on “state” or process over the more traditional focus on 
“trait,” which has about it the feeling of a static given and does 
not properly attend to the notion of that constantly fluctuating 
open system characterizing the human organism. ; 

A critique of the work of Strupp and Bergin followed in 
a later issue of the /nternational Journal of Psychiatry. However, two 
facets of their study were not challenged, and we feel they deserve 
attention, for they fit into the humanistic perspective. (1) Obvi- 
ously, there are different approaches to helping people in the 
psychotherapeutic context, and many of them can be valid given 
the individual situation. The contemporary therapist does not deal 
only with “neurosis” and “cure” but with problems of life and 
living. We share with Strupp and Bergin their belief that modern 
psychotherapy is to a great extent an educational procedure. This 
is also in accord with Bugental’s statement that humanistic 
therapy can serve as an agent for social change through reeduca- 
tion. (2) Strupp and Bergin acknowledge as valid the theoretical 
position and procedures of humanistic psychotherapy. 

In summary, humanistic psychotherapy has in its first 
decade developed less as a system of techniques than as an ap- 
proach to human relationships in general. Regardless of the di- 
verse opinions among members of this young school as to method- 
ology—particularly about the degree to which experience is 
appreciated for itself rather than for its relation to life as a whole 
—humanistic psychologists seem to share certain emphases. They 
are in accord regarding the importance of the person-to-person 
approach; they recognize the impact of the therapist's personality 
and acknowledge the mutuality of the therapeutic relationship. 
They also share a growth-orientation. Humanistic therapists feel 
that the involvement of the therapist with the patient as a whole 
Person replaces transference as a vehicle whereby the patient de- 
velops his own insights. Humanistic therapists are also in accord 
with their existentialist colleagues in feeling that the final deci- 
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sions and choices rest with the patient. Although the therapist 
may support, the patient retains the basic responsibility for his life 
and will always be the most powerful figure in it. The therapist 
serves as a model in that his own life and his humanistic image of 
man can implicitly demonstrate to the patient his own potential 
for creative and positive action. At the same time, however, the 
humanistic ethical position suggests that he leave the patient free 
to express his own outlook, to develop his own goals and values. 
The humanistic therapist must work toward his client’s freedom 
from dependency, toward the day he views his uniqueness as the 


key to a meaningful life. 


B. Humanistic psychology and its 


applications in contemporary education 


The area of education has received a great deal of atten- 
tion in the last decade. The “youth revolution” of the 1960s led 
to a consideration of those institutions in which young people 
spend the greater part of their lives. Marcuse (1969) referred to the 
turning away of young Americans from the values of their parents 
as the “Great Refusal.” One dictate of this New Ideology was that 
education, at home and in school, attend to the individual needs 
and integrity of the growing person. 

When one attempts to sift through and integrate the liter- 
ature relating to the educational process and its institutions, one 
is often confounded by the fact that much of it issues out of the 

rather than from 


general demand for sociopolitical revolution 
careful evaluations specifically directed toward innovations in ed- 


ucation. A related source of difficulty in analyzing this literature 
is that much of it comes from “amateur educators,” who freely 
profess their own expertise. Most of them have had no connection 
with the educational system aside from their own high school 
diplomas. Yet they are frequently as impassioned and certain in 
their analyses as were the “dime-store Freuds” of other genera- 
tions. This is not to say that years spent within the American 
educational system may not qualify one to have some valid opin- 
ions or that any person cannot come forth with creative ideas from 
his life experience. If the encounter group has achieved nothing 
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else, it has demonstrated that one does not necessarily need the 
credentials of a professional to sense the problems of another 
person and to help that person. However, many of these state- 
ments are formed impulsively, often without acknowledging the 
complexity of the problems. Similarly, the certainty with which 
many individuals blithely prescribe panaceas, refusing to search 
for or admit to loopholes in their solutions, is highly suspect. 

It seems foolhardy to profess absolute certainty in relation 
to any area which concerns the administration of education to 
many individuals who come together somewhat at random to 
form a group and are then fitted into a larger group with a wide 
range of ages and needs. This situation, which is that of the Ameri- 
can public school, places us in confrontation with a system of so 
many elements, a system so open and unpredictable, that the most 
careful plan or ardent ideology is threatened. 

As in humanistic psychotherapy, the humanistic educa- 
tor’s deep concern is not with a formulated set of techniques but 
with the goal of growth. All the factors we discussed in relation 
to therapy and therapeutic interactions are appropriate in relation 
to education. The humanistically oriented individual asks, in re- 
gard to education: “What is our aim in educating our children?” 
“What are we (and) what are we to do with our lives?” asks 
George B. Leonard in his frank and challenging book Education and 
Ecstasy (1968). “Whenever we do anything about education,” he 
says, “we are forced up against the ultimate definitions, the ulti- 
mate questions.” And these questions are those issuing out of that 
universally humanistic inquiry we have asked both implicitly and 


explicitly throughout this book: What is a human being? What is 
the humanistic image of man? 


We must also ask 


, and many of them remain unresolved. 
The central purpo 


be to define the range of c 
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from those educated formally and those self-educated, from 
professors and students. We will present examples we feel to be 
representative. 

Critics of the educational system currently emphasize two 
the American life-style and (2) the lack of regard 


main points: (1) 
d need for humanistic reform in our 


for individuality and the relate 


schools. 
1. A first area of concentration focuses on dissection of 


our life-styles and the effect on the growing youngster of cultur- 
ally accepted ways of living and modes of upbringing. Even a 
cursory look at the “ American pattern” reveals that many people 
experience high levels of anxiety, loneliness, alienation, and de- 
spair. Their own identities threatened, they wander lost, without 
root or direction, the vast society rattling around them. The nur- 
turing of emotional health or psychological well-being (Bradburn, 
1969) is the central goal of many persons involved in the question 
of education. Here we note a growing concern for the entire course 
of life as educational development, not confining the idea of learn- 
ing to the classroom. This is, of course, akin to the humanistic 


perspective. 
This line of study was engendered by the work of 
f Human Life” and by the 


C. Bühler (1933) on the “Course 0} 
discussions of Goldstein, Horney, and Fromm on healthy versus 
sick endgoals. The subject was thoroughly investigated by Mas- 
low in his important book Motivation and Personality (1954). The 
culmination of this initial era of consideration came with Marie 
Jahoda’s attempt to define mental health (1958). 
The impact of psychoanalysis instilled guilt and fear of 
failure in American parents, and in the late 1940s the public began 
to seek easy-to-understand and jargon-free advice on how to raise 
children. Books popular with a broad spectrum of Americans were 
those presenting “practical procedures for handling situations 
which commonly arise.” The best known of its time was that of 
Dr. Benjamin Spock (1946), and this lineage has continued to the 


currently well-known dialogues of H. Ginott (1965). 
2. A second major criticism directed against the educa- 
tional system has to do with its failure to attend to each individual, 
to help each individual develop as a person. 
All too often the patient in therapy asserts that his parents 
as a person, 4s himself, and 


never recognized him or treated him 
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that he was never given the feeling of integrity and dignity neces- 
sary for self-worth. This accusation has now spread to educational 
institutions. Recognition of each individual’s need for a feeling of 
self-worth is certainly the basis of all upbringing, of all education, 
of all positive growth. 

Because humanistic psychologists see the educational 
process as continuous throughout life, those who treat education 
from this perspective are dealing with how the child comes to 
know himself and others and how both parents and teachers per- 
ceive and develop each child’s unique potentials and accept his 
particular limitations. Although this humanistic plea for growth 
often seems directed at the school, it is also implicitly intended for 
the family, the government, and all other institutions whose pow- 
erful hands can affect the potentials of the developing individual. 

Willis Harman (1971), noted Stanford educator, has writ- 
ten on the macroproblems of the world and, with his ecological 
approach, demonstrates that systems for education exist within 
those greater systems which must be changed for the survival of 
man as human. As indicated earlier, the sociopolitical revolution- 
ary effort has served to point the finger at education. We believe 
that the adoption of a humanistic attitude toward reforming our 
educational system is, by now, the rule rather than the exception. 

Harman comments that if this humanistic transformation 
takes place in our culture, education will be a vastly different 
undertaking. He states that the Process would be akin to that of 
the “Perennial Philosophy,” a classical concept which entails “dis- 


cated in a humanistically t 
toward “becoming authen 

The first revolutio 
to gain wide attention w. 
Neill (1960), who presen 
approach to child Tearing,” 


Permissive ap- 
mean freedom without limits. In writ- 


book, Erich Fromm (1960) made him- 
mmerhill approach. He sketched the 
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evolution of a child’s education “without force” as emerging from 
the progressive thought of the eighteenth century, which favored 
freedom instead of authority. This method of “appealing to (the 
child’s) curiosity and spontaneous needs, and thus (getting) him 
interested in the world around him” is inherent in the credo of 


contemporary humanistic psychologists. 
Fromm summarizes what he considers to be the main 


factors in Neill’s system: 


_ Neill maintains a firm faith in “the goodness of the child.” 
. The aim of education, like the aim of life, should be to 
work joyfully and to find happiness (which Neill defines 
as an interest in life). 
3, Education must develop a cl 
but also emotionally. 
The child is not yet an altruist and cannot as yet love 
others as an adult does. 
5. Discipline and punishment are 
fear and hostility. 
6. Freedom does not mean license; there must be mutual re- 
spect between child and grown-up. 
7. There should be sincerity on the part of the teacher. 
8. The child must learn to face the world and later to break his 


ties with the parents. 
9. Guilt feelings are an impediment to independence and bind 


the child to authority. 
Summerhill offers a value education as an alternative to 


religion. 


m 


hild not only intellectually, 


harmful because they create 


10. 


ast point, Neill was pro- 


Particularly in regard to this | 
on of our culture. Neill 


phetic in delineating the rehumanizati 
writes in Summerhill: 


The battle is not between believers in theology and non- 
tween believers in human freedom 


believers in theology; it is bei 

and believers in the suppression of human freedom. . . some day 
a new generation will not accept the obsolete religion and myths 
of today. When the new religion comes, it will refute the idea 
of man’s being born in sin, A new religion will praise God by 


making man happy- 


Certainly Neill demonstrates his dedication to a humanis- 
tic credo by favoring an educational system which offers freedom 
to develop one’s potentials. But the humanistic plea is also for 
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individual growth through constructive contributions and sen- 
sitivity to others. Thus there must also be self-discipline, self- 
control, and delay of personal gratification. And here, Neill, whose 
schools worked possibly because of his unique warmth, spon- 
taneity, and motivation, leaves us with questions. How do his 
children learn those values beyond self and self-indulgence? How 
do they recognize the long-term value of immediate compromise? 
How are they able to return to the greater society and integrate 
what they have learned with the functioning of that society? 

We might note that these are the same questions we were 
forced to ask regarding “far-out” extensions of the encounter 
group movement. Here lie the basic problems of al! free education 
—problems we believe have still not been answered. How does 
one present the importance of goals and values? How does one 
accomplish the development of self-discipline within a permissive 
and sometimes hedonistically oriented system? 

If we abandon training our children to be sensitive to, 
relate to, and give and take with others, we leave the universal 
arena of humanity and journey inward again into the narrow 
confines of a distorted form of self-centeredness. In essence, then, 
we are no longer ethical humanists. 

One must stress here that the very uniqueness and indi- 
viduality for which people like A. S., Neill fight speak to us intui- 
tively, telling us that one man’s Summerhill is another man’s PS, 
108, that while some children cry out for less-structured and more 
self-determined existences, others need some manner of guidance. 


The Summerhill style of freedom may be for many a burden with 
which they cannot cope. 


In this respect we are ske 
Leonard (1968), with whom we a 
is, like Neill, idealistic in assu 
for everybody, that “learnin 
long as even a vestige of ou 
will be masses of people 
confront new things only 
al., 1968) concurs with us 


tical of the statements by G. B. 
gree in many other ways. Leonard 
ming that “learning is sheer delight” 
8 itself is life’s ultimate purpose.” As 
r contemporary culture remains, there 
who are content nof to learn and who 
with great anxiety, Joseph Katz (Katz et 

in stating that, while “self-determina- 
tion by a student ought to be a cardinal principle from the begin- 


ning,” students “are greatly differentiated from each other .. 
their ability and interests . . . thei 


grounds, and personalities,’ 


‚in 
T purposes, learning styles, back- 
” As we have learned to recognize so 
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well in the psychotherapeutic context and have tried to demon- 
strate in this book, what works for one person does not necessarily 
work for, or even relate to, another. 

x Therefore we cannot help being dubious about criticisms 
of the system” that are overgeneralized. Many of them employ 
what is by now the highly developed rhetoric of the “revolution,” 
often masking their failure to consider the specific detail of any 
problem. We are in sympathy with the underlying expressions of 
many of these writers, who in many instances have risked their 
personal status to expose dehumanizing features in the system. 
But their brand of anarchistic thought does not propose new struc- 
tures to replace the dated and the decadent. 

Many young professors have been disenchanted with the 
arena which they entered with high ideals and expectations. Find- 
ing their own spontaneity and creative ideas stifled along with 
those of their students, many of them spoke out against the ineq- 
uities of the “oppressive” system. Using the stark simile of “the 
student as nigger,” Jerry Farber (1969) wrote one of the best- 
known of these dialogues: 

School is where you let the dying society put its trip on you. 
ful: To make children into doctors, 


Our schools may seem use 
sociologists, engineers—to discover things. But they’re poison- 


ous as well. They exploit and enslave students; they petrify 
society; they make democracy unlikely. ‘And it’s not what you're 
taught that does the harm, but how you're taught. 


and of permissiveness: AR 
un by the people in them, 
dued and stupefied in the 
ntrol of our own society.” 


Farber preaches his own bri 
schools were autonomous and were T 
then we could learn without being sub 


process, and perhaps, we could regain co: S 
But an inflamed rhetoric sometimes threatens the inherent 


of Farber’s statements, which to some are unappealing be- 
cause of their echo of adolescent rebellion without productivity: 
“Students can change things if they want to, because they have the 
power to say ‘No.’ When you go to school, you're doing society 


a favor.” = N 
Farber and writers of his orientation are most potent when 
hat specific process described by social-learn- 


teont > 
ternal reinforcement, as opposed to internal, or 


power 


they concentra 
ing theorists as ex 
self, reinforcement. 
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Farber describes the educational system as 


twelve years in a Roman circus wherein the winners get gold 
stars, affection, envy; they get A’s and E’s, honors, awards, and 
college scholarships. The losers get humiliation and degradation. 
The fear of losing the game is a great fear. It’s the fear of swats, 
of the principal's office, and above all the fear of failing. 


Perhaps even more tragic than the 
and competition is the fact that this “ 
cated into the parents, 
them for D’s and F’s.” 

Two young professors named 
ardized their positions at Long Beach State by writing The Halls 
of Yearning (1969), “a manifesto of student liberation” and indict- 
ment of a system of education which “inoculates people against 
learning by giving them injections of a weakened, artificial copy 
of the real thing.” They emphasize, however, that the schools are 


only symbolic of “the whole thing [which is] a farce and must be 
rebuilt, starting with the foundations.” 

Rollo May (1967) also consider: 
discussion of the “human dilemma.” 
one step removed from the more fam 
tion, for he never loses sight of his ow 
bility. He speaks of the educational in 
of learned anxiety and disappointment i 


school’s emphasis on success 
‘authority addiction” is incul- 
who “pay their kids for A’s and punish 


Robertson and Steele jeop- 


s this aspect as part of his 
But his statement is clearly 
iliar rhetoric of the revolu- 
n ethic of personal responsi- 
Stitution as a primary source 
n the growing human being. 


The student's values are inevitab 
validated by scores; he experiences himself o 
terms of a series of marks on a technical sca 
validation to the outside shrinks his conscious: 
mines his experience of himself. And again it i 
the criteria are external (we all must live, at whatever stage, b 
many external criteria) but rather criteria are not chosen by ink 
person himself but brought to bear upon him by others, in. ae 
case parents and school authorities. 


ly shifted to external signs, He is 


f worth only in 
le. This shift of 
ness and under- 
S not simply that 


May’s approach is our own. It carries within it the 
when one chooses his own requirements and method 
plishment, these criteria, whether external or internal 
meaning than those imposed by others. 

Theodore Roszak (1969) is also in sympath 
position. And Paul Goodman (1962), who is certainly 


Notion that 
S of accom- 
‚ have more 


Y with this 
Tadical in his 
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sociopolitical approach, also expresses Our belief that “self-gov- 
ernment” and “autonomy” in the educational system are not nec- 
essarily sufficient for an innovative and productive learning envi- 


ronment, Goodman writes: 


Put it this way: There are 1900 colleges and universities; at 
least several hundred of these have managed to collect faculties 
that include many learned and creative adults who are free to 
teach what they please; all 1900 are centers of lively and promis- 
ing youth. Yet one could not name ten that strongly stand for 
anything peculiar to themselves, peculiarly wise, radical, experi- 
mental, or even P! i gerous, stupid, or licentious. It is 
astounding that t } y self-governing com- 
munities, yet so mu formity to the national norm. How is 


it possible? 


ch con 


estion again in his own journals 


(1966), saying: “Why are we SO well behaved?” In answering, he 
affirms our idea that “frigidity” and “inflexibility” in the culture 
are so pervasive as to exclude easy answers. 

Although we are definitely allied with the aforementioned 
writers in their emphasis on internal development, on self-rein- 
forcement, and on the frailties of asystem which perpetuates blind 
authority and competitiveness, We are also critical in the following 
regard. Most writers of a New Left orientation have, as we men- 
tioned, been SO enmeshed in the tangle of their own rhetoric, so 
overwhelmed by their passions, that they fail to be selective or 
consistent. Initially, the broad and frequently shocking nature of 
their accusa d to shake people out of their lethargy, to 
activate apatheti dent: to challenge the cloistered educator. 
By now these accusations IN their generality are as familiar in our 
culture as certain slogans and = commercials. We do not mean 
that many of these criticisms lac validity. But without specifically 

8 ho can analyze and suggest appropriate change, 
ate rhetoric 1s reduced to the embryonic whisper 


Goodman asks this qu 


it grew. 
he late 1960s, due largely to the force of the Vietna 
gestan the reality of gross inequities in American alte 
r inent figures came gradually to align themselves wi h 
cets of the youth movement. it 
In analyzing and reinforcing the right to dissent as part of 


eritage, Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas (1970) 


1 
Int 
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saw many of youth’s “points of rebellion” as highly pertinent; he 
called this period a “new renaissance,” stating that “a minimum 
necessity was measurable change.” In relation to the American 
university, which had become the central arena for youth’s strug- 
gle, he recommended that these schools be separated from govern- 
ment interference in the manner of “CIA and Pentagon control, 
through grants of money or otherwise.” Speaking of education on 
the campus, Douglas wrote, “Faculties and students should have 
the basic control so that the university will be a revolutionary 
force that helps shape the restructuring of society. A university 
should not be an adjunct of business, nor of the military, nor of 


government. Its curriculum should teach change, not the status quo” 
(italics ours). 


neighborhoods, homes, and shops 
and feed them but had also caged a 


youth to address the authorities of the countr 
on many questions after they had successfull] 
to class and risked loss of college, degrees, p 
so on. We shall discuss this event later as a cl 


y and the university 
y refused to go back 


accomplished quickly and carefully (Allen, 1970d) 
tragedies happened within the initial week of the 
troops killed students at Kent State in Ohio, and state 
students of Jackson State in Mississippi. Within th 
President had called for a Commission on Campus U, 
lyze the sources of dissent. 

In its recommendations to the governmen 
ministrators, students, police, and troops, the Scra: 
sion discusses the revolt on the campus as one “wh 
increases a more profound crisis in the nation 


- Two major 
Strike: state 
Police killed 
e month the 
nrest to ana- 


t, faculty, ad- 
nton Commis- 
ich reflects and 
as a whole.” It 
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delineates two basic dimensions, a crisis of violence and a crisis of 
understanding, the latter of which is described as more widespread 


and revealing. 
The Scranton Commission (1970) directs its overview past 
otest and past the impassioned rheto- 


that of a mass of youth in pr 

ric which we believe has often hurt the movement. The following 
statement summarizes that aspect of the commission’s report with 
which we are most in accord and which is most in accord with the 
humanistic perspective we have attempted to present in this book: 


campus unrest is a specific problem 
| failure and which therefore has a 
itself campus unrest is not a prob- 
lem and requires “no solution.” The existence of dissenting 


As en ial condition, a fact of modern 
ns and voices is simply a social c i 
opinio. to exist is protected by our Consti- 


Cie i f such opinion 
life; the right © or uniform thing. Rather it is the 


i it is not a single 
eerie uk or sum, of hundreds and thousands of individ- 


a discontents, each of them unique as the individu- 
ual epa any These individual feelings reflect in turn a 
te of choices each person makes about what he will believe, 
oie he will say, an what he will do. 


It is a misconception that 
whose specific cause is mora’ 
specific solution... - In and of 


sion is, however, united in viewing the youth 
t having at its center “the romantic celebra- 
he unencumbered individual, of the senses, 
is seen as rejecting the operational 
“materialism, competition, 


The Commis 


culture as a eames 
i man life, © 
as pee ” This culture 


and of nature. Iture, such as 
consumerism, and militarism.” The re- 


ideals of A 
i f nology, i 
rationalism, tech ion of relevant literature and experience. 


Perhaps the 5 a 
of education (1970), who, under the aegis of a Carnegie 
ion grant, did a long-term study of teacher education 
ste) is to the culture as a whole. The effect on each 
manner in which the culture informs and educates 
person o! s which the Greeks called the paideia. Silberman states 
ig aP cakes of American education is not that the paideia 
vat “the rate but that it educates to the wrong ends.” Silber- 
Joes no dt iticism, supported with careful and precise data and 

ir geloped, consistent thought, is in essence that the 
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American school system is not purposeful and that we must be 
concerned with that reformation in education which would attend 
to the quality of minds who are capable of discovering knowledge 
for themselves. Furthermore, education has failed the society’s 
basic test of any institution: “whether it is adequate to the needs 
of the present and of the foreseeable future.” Education has failed 
for Silberman in that its origins are “task-oriented and job- 
specific” and do not therefore have that “purposefulness” which 
guides and models growth toward individual creativity, purpose, 
and meaning. Silberman does not, however, play the prophet of 
doom, for he sees American institutions as moving, as improving, 
along with the society. 


The recent commentary of John Cantelon (1969), Dean of 
Letters and Sciences at the University of Southern Calif 
addresses this problem. Cantelon feels 
in the humanities with emphasis on the sciences resulted in the 
failure of the university to help its students treat the two funda- 
mental questions “What is man?” and “Who am I?” Cantelon 
sketches what he calls an “immodest proposal” for a “humane 
university” wherein self-knowledge and world-knowledge are 
not incongruous. He joins Silberman in asserting that “the integra- 
tion of knowledge is not in the curriculum, however new and 
exciting, but in the student’s mind.” He also reinforces our posi- 
tion that the university and its students cannot divorce themselves 
from the community. 

We join these educators in reco 
applications which are taking place in pub 
ties all over the country and which must be followed by later 
evaluation, for modified systems that are to work must build 
within them the facility for future change. 

What are some of these changes? We m 
believing them to be representative of trends a 
humanistic psychology. 

Carl Rogers (1970) and Charlotte Biihler (1969) have long 
favored the incorporation of encounter-group procedures within 
the process of education. In Freedom to Learn Rogers Presents the 
results of this approach in some settings and pleads for the contin- 
uation of certain directed forms of experiential learning and edu- 
cation. 


ornia, also 
that the waning of interest 


gnition of those active 
lic schools and universi- 


ention only a few, 
nd perspectives in 
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Barbara Mullens (1971), of the Counseling Center at the 
n Washington, D.C., has described a work- 
scope wherein several thousand students 


each obtain various types of counseling as a regular part of their 
university life. In this setting, humanistic psychologists have 
joined with behaviorists and Freudians to pool knowledge toward 
making “the traditional counseling center into a center of con- 


sciousness.” es, 
Weare impressed by the fact that several behavioristically 
tilized their expertise in the area of 


oriented psychologists have u : 1 
learning and reinforcement to enter directly into classrooms and 


tailor-make appropriate programs for the treatment of both indi- 
vidual and group problems. Among those prominent in this re- 
spect are Frank Hewett and Frederick Kanfer. We join George 
Leonard in feeling that the creative utilization of technology to- 
ward the freeing of the individual is only secondarily manipula- 
are, emrwell oe defined as “humanizing and humanistic. Camp 
loyalties are transparent in an era when team effort and pooling 
of knowledge are required so that we may use whatever tools we 
A our ends. 
have to best ay campuses throughout the country, tradition is 
: a the inclusion of faculty and students as voting 
bending f college boards of trustees. Highly progressive schools 
members © er State in California work toward more extreme 
s SON governance. Students are freed to formulate their 
forms er u education, educating themselves totally in the field 
ee the classroom if they wish. 
The Santa Cruz system, which is free from grades and 
pass-fail basis, has demonstrated that students can 
duate work in this system and still be prepared 
ted at major graduate schools in our country. 
gers (1963) pointed out several years ago the emas- 
sychology students in the process of graduate train- 


American University i 
ing program of great 


re freq Sa i 
exams is the criterion for their “selection and for judg- 


ng essional promise.” We have mentioned the now common 
ing PN that our universities have abdicated their connection 
Cone community. ar Ree Director of Clinical Train 
wit iversity of Southern Californi i > 
ke Uni y 1a, conceived a program 


ing att 
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in which clinical psychology students are trained as community 
problem solvers and consultants. Both faculty and graduate stu- 
dents joined in the formulation of this new model. 

In all these ways, individuals have begun to resist that 
static structure which turns dull and passive “the best minds of 
our generation” (Ginsberg, 1957). All these attempts recognize the 
importance of helping the individual formulate his own values 
toward living a meaningful life. 

The humanistically oriented educational system is geared 
toward the production of “radical” men of the Maslow/Hamp- 
den-Turner description—in that young individuals would be fear- 
less of change, risking both conformity and nonconformity. 
Rather than withdraw from contact with the frightening and 
chaotic contemporary world, they would brandish themselves as 
weapons in resistance to dehumanizing aspects of this world. 

In two papers directed toward analysis of the “rebel,” 
with focus on the Student Strike of 1970 as “moment of truth,” 
Allen (1970d, 1971) presented stages in the development of Amer- 
ican youth in revolution. The “Freudian rebel” was sketched as the 
hedonistically oriented “tripper.” The “American rebel” typically 
invests in a cause that chances to “win” or to “pay off.” He 
packages a cause as his product. The highest level of revolt was 
delineated as that in which the rebel is humanistically oriented, 
acting out of conscience and commitment to universal ideals. Allen 
distinguished between “consciousness,” a popular keyword in the 
rhetoric of the revolution, and “conscience.” 


Consciousness and conscience are representative of distinct] 
different mechanisms in the human being... Whereas even he 
highest level of attainment of consciousness (or awareness) need 
not imply principle or commitment to what one is Perceiving or 
experiencing ... and may remain internal, conscience connotes 
volitional, deliberated operations, which direct one to action out 
of commitment. 


Allen sees the development of a group conscioy 
many members of the youth movement. This factor is similar to 
that which Riesman (Riesman, Glazer, & Denney, 1950) termed 
other-directedness. Frequently it promotes conforming behavior and 
is therefore antagonistic to individual conscience (Allen, 1971). 

A recent study by Allen and Kaplan (1971) demonstrated 


sness among 
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that a scant year after the dramatic strike of 1970, most fi 
participants at the University of Southern California wo} pee 
choose to be involved in a similar effort. Whereas self-re; $ t: ot 
previous year had shown participants most moved by feelin ge 
accomplishment, by the fact that they had taken a stand soot 
deriving meaning from their action, participants ee in 
retrospect the “Woodstockian” aspects of the strike as a grou 
happening. Objection to American military presence in Bote 
Asia had not changed, but “political protest,” said one student, “is 


not where it’s at.” 

Allen and Kaplan were not so much concerned with the 
lack of allegiance to political activism per se but were much 
affected by the rapid shift in decision to act externally out of 
internal principle. The USC student rated as most important to his 
life a personal philosophy or value system. The results of this 


study were therefore ironic and saddening. 
Deep beliefs and personal philosophi 
regardless of factors of failure and fatigue. Princi- 
ver really cool within the humanistic rebel 
he must, for all that is human. 
nd our culture remain suspended in cri- 
tion perpetuates a grave threat to the 
fford to abdicate his responsibility at 


es are not, it seems, 


easily put aside, 
ple and conscience ne 
who revolts—because 

Our civilization a 
sis. This sociocultural situa 
human race. No man can a 
such a time; yet many have. 
The thrust of humanistic psychology to prominence as a 
cein the social sciences gained impact from the humanis- 
tic psychologist’s recognition that his most potent tool in the treat- 
ment of individuals, of groups, and of inadequate systems is his 
own humanity. 


major for 


He too is vulnerable. 


He too is exposed. 


He too is threatened. 
He is bombarded by visions both beautiful and chaotic. 


He is deafened by sounds both melodic and di 
He has trembled with anxiety. nd discordant. 
He has been alienated to the point of turning off 

He has withdrawn from life, hiding himself Saray 

He has emerged again. : 

He has thrown back his head to laugh at hi 

He has been shot through with joo imself. 
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He has learned to touch and to be touched and to be born and 
reborn in love. 
He has brandished his fist in the face of elements both natural 


and man-made which would suck away his life and the life 
of all who live. 


He has dared to ho 
absurdity. 
He has lost, and then gained and lost again; yet each time he 


sensed his own resilience, the Positive force of his own 
existence rising up in him. 


pe in the face of a sometimes overwhelming 
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